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[Released to the press by the White House April 25] 

DELEGATES TO THE UNITED Nations CONFERENCE 
on INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION: The world has 
experienced a revival of an old faith in the ever- 
lasting moral force of justice. At no time in his- 
tory has there been a more important conference, 
nor a more necessary meeting, than this one in San 
Francisco, which you are opening today. 

On behalf of the American people, I extend to 
you a most hearty welcome. 

President Roosevelt appointed an able Delega- 
tion to represent the United States. I have com- 
plete confidence in its chairman, Secretary of State 
Stettinius, and in his distinguished colleagues, for- 
mer Secretary Cordell Hull, Senator Connally, 
Senator Vandenberg, Representative Bloom and 
Representative Eaton, Governor Stassen, and 
Dean Gildersleeve. 

They have my confidence. They have my sup- 


In the name of a great humanitarian—one who 
surely is with us today in spirit—I earnestly ap- 
peal to each and every one of you to rise above 
personal interests and adhere to those lofty prin- 


| ciples which benefit all mankind. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt gave his life while trying 
to perpetuate these high ideals. This Conference 
owes its existence, in a large part, to the vision and 
foresight and determination of Franklin Roose- 
velt. 

Each of you can remember other courageous 
champions, who also made the supreme sacrifice, 
serving under your flag. They gave their lives so 
that others might live in security. They died to 
insure justice. We must work and live to guaran- 
tee justice—for all. 

You members of this Conference are to be the 
architects of the better world. In your hands rests 
our future. By your labors at this Conference, we 
shall know if suffering humanity is to achieve a 
just and lasting peace. 


Address by President Truman’ 


Let us labor to achieve a peace which is really 
worthy of their great sacrifice. We must make 
certain, by your work here, that another war will be 
impossible. 

We who have lived through the torture and the 
tragedy of two world conflicts must realize the 
magnitude of the problem before us. We do not 
need far-sighted vision to understand the trend in 
recent history. Its significance is all too clear. 

With ever-increasing brutality and destruction, 
modern warfare, if unchecked, would ultimately 
crush all civilization. We still have a choice be- 
tween the alternatives: The continuation of inter- 
national chaos, or the establishment of a world 
organization for the enforcement of peace. 

It is not the purpose of this Conference to draft 
a treaty of peace in the old sense of that term. 
It is not our assignment to settle specific questions 
of territories, boundaries, citizenship, and repa- 
rations. 

This Conference will devote its energies and 
its labors exclusively to the single problem of 
setting up the essential organization to keep the 
peace. You are to write the fundamental charter. 

Our sole objective, at this decisive gathering, is 
to create the structure. We must provide the 
machinery which will make future peace not only 
possible but certain. 

The construction of this delicate machine is far 
more complicated than drawing boundary lines 
on a map, or estimating fair reparations, or plac- 
ing reasonable limits upon armaments. Your task 
must be completed first. 

We represent the overwhelming majority of all 
mankind. We speak for people who have endured 
the most savage and devastating war ever inflicted 
upon innocent men, women, and children. 


* Held on Apr. 25, 1945. 
? Broadcast from Washington on Apr. 25, 1945. 
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We hold a powerful mandate from our people. 
They believe we will fulfil this obligation. We 
must prevent, if human mind, heart, and hope can 
prevent it, the repetition of the disaster from which 
the entire world will suffer for years to come. 

If we should pay merely lip service to inspir- 
ing ideals, and later do violence to simple justice, 
we would draw down upon us the bitter wrath of 
generations yet unborn. 

We must not continue to sacrifice the flower of 
our youth merely to check madmen, those who in 
every age plan world domination. The sacrifices 
of our youth today must lead, through your efforts, 
to the building for tomorrow of a mighty combi- 
nation of nations founded upon justice for peace. 

Justice remains the greatest power on earth. 

To that tremendous power alone will we submit. 

Nine days ago, I told the Congress of the United 
States, and I now repeat it to you: 

“Nothing is more essential to the future peace 
of the world than continued cooperation of the 
nations which had to muster the force necessary 
to defeat the conspiracy of the Axis powers to 
dominate the world. 

“While these great states have a special respon- 
sibility to enforce the peace, their responsibility 
is based upon the obligations resting upon all 
states, large and small, not to use force in inter- 
national relations except in the defense of law. 
The responsibility of the great states is to serve 
and not dominate the peoples of the world.” 

None of us doubt that with Divine guidance, 
friendly cooperation, and hard work we shall find 
an adequate answer to the problem history has 
put before us. 

Realizing the scope of our task and the impera- 
tive need for success, we proceed with humility 
and determination. 

By harmonious cooperation, the United Nations 
repelled the onslaught of the greatest aggrega- 
tion of military force that was ever assembled in 
the long history of aggression. Every nation now 
fighting for freedom is giving according to its 
ability and opportunity. 

We fully realize today that victory in war re- 
quires a mighty united effort. Certainly, victory 
in peace calls for, and must receive, an equal effort. 

Man has learned long ago that it is impossible 
to live unto himself. This same basic principle 
applies today to nations. We were not isolated 


* Buiwerin of Apr. 22, 1945, p. 722. 
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during the war. We dare not become isolated in 
peace. 

All will concede that in order to have good 
neighbors we must also be good neighbors. That 
applies in every field of human endeavor. 

For lasting security, men of good-will must 
unite and organize. Moreover, if our friendly poli- 
cies should ever be considered by belligerent lead- 
ers as merely evidence of weakness, the Organiza- 
tion we establish must be adequately prepared to 
meet any challenge. 

Differences between men, and between nations, 
will always remain. In fact, if held within reason- 
able limits, such disagreements are actually whole- 
some. All progress begins with differences of 
opinion and moves onward as the differences are 
adjusted through reason and mutual under- 
standing. 

In recent years, our enemies have clearly dem- 
onstrated the disaster which follows when freedom 
of thought is no longer tolerated. Honest minds 
cannot long be regimented without protest. 

The essence of our problem here is to provide 
sensible machinery for the settlement of disputes 
among nations. Without this, peace cannot exist. 
We can no longer permit any nation, or group of 
nations, to attempt to settle their arguments with 
bombs and bayonets. 

If we continue to abide by such decisions, we 
will be forced to accept the fundamental philoso- 
phy of our enemies, namely, that “Might Makes 
Right.” To deny this premise, and we most cer- 
tainly do, we are obliged to provide the necessary 
means to refute it. Words are not enough. 

We must, once and for all, reverse the order, and 


prove by our acts conclusively that Right Has. 


Might. 

If we do not want to die together in war, we 
must learn to live together in peace. 

With firm faith in our hearts, to sustain us along 
the hard road to victory, we will find our way to 
secure peace, for the ultimate benefit of all hu- 
manity. 

We must build a new world—a far better 
world—one in which the eternal dignity of man is 
respected. 

As we are about to undertake our heavy duties, 
we beseech Almighty God to guide us in building 
a permanent monument to those who gave their 
lives that this moment might come. 


May He lead our steps in His own righteous path 


of peace. 
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Address by the Secretary of State 


[Released to the press April 25] 

Fettow De.ecates or THE Unirep Nations 
CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION: 
President Truman has spoken of the grievous loss 
which came to America and to the world less than 
two weeks ago. This Conference of United Na- 
tions to prepare the Charter of a world Organiza- 
tion has come about through the vision and the 
courage of one man above all others—Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. Many of his last hours were 
spent in preparations for this moment—for a mo- 
ment which—in the wisdom of God—he could not 
live to see. 

We are met here at the time and at the place 
which he proposed. We have met to carry for- 
ward the great purpose for which he spent his 
strength—to build the structure of a lasting peace 
after victory in this war. We have lost a wise 
and valiant leader, but the purpose lives on. In 
this purpose the United States is more resolute 
than ever. 


All America spoke through Franklin D. Roose- 
velt when he said: 

“The structure of world peace cannot be the 
work of one man, or one party, or one nation. 
It cannot be an American peace, or a British, a 
Russian, a French, or a Chinese peace. It cannot 
be a peace of large nations—or of small nations. 
It must be a peace which rests on the cooperative 
effort of the whole world. ... There can be no 
middle ground here. We shall have to take the 
responsibility for world collaboration, or we shall 
have to bear the responsibility for another world 
conflict.” 2 

All America also spoke through President Tru- 
man just now, when he said: 

“With ever-increasing brutality and destruction, 
modern warfare, if unchecked, would ultimately 
crush all civilization. We still have a choice be- 
tween the alternatives: The continuation of inter- 
national chaos, or the establishment of a world 
organization for the enforcement of peace.” 

In their purpose to build an enduring structure 
of world peace the people of the United States 
believe they are firmly united with all the other 
United Nations. They are united with the large 
countries which, of necessity, have had to bear the 
main burden of winning victory over our common 


enemies. They are united with the smaller coun- 
tries so many of which have suffered the agony 
and destruction of conquest—all because of the 
failure of peace-loving peoples to unite in time 
against aggression before this war. 

The vital national interests of each of the United 
Nations require that all of the United Nations 
work together to make peace and freedom secure. 
No one of the large nations, no one of the small 
nations can afford anything less than success in 
this endeavor. Each of them knows too well what 
the consequence of failure would be. 

It is, therefore, with this strong bond of com- 
pelling mutual interest that this Conference of 
United Nations begins. It is with this clear under- 
standing of what the realities demand of us that 
we fortify our high vision of a permanent struc- 
ture of organized peace. 

A great American, Cordell Hull, who devoted 
many years of his life to the task before us, ex- 
pressed to me only last Sunday his “profound 
faith that, whatever the difficulties, the labors of 
the Conference will be crowned with success”. We 
all hope that Cordell Hull’s improving health will 
permit him to take part in the Conference later on. 

To us, who are Americans, it is a hopeful symbol 
that this Conference has met in San Francisco. In 
our history the West has always meant the future. 
San Francisco is a place toward which many gen- 
erations of Americans have turned their eyes. 
With faith American pioneers opened a new path 
westward across a wilderness. With courage they 
met and conquered every danger along the way 
until they reached the promised land they sought. 
Since then Americans have always thought of 
California, of San Francisco, as a place where 
hopes come true, where all purposes can be 
accomplished. 

Now the deepest hope and highest purpose of 
all mankind—enduring peace—is here committed 
toour hands. We, too, are pioneers on a new road. 
There will be many obstacles and many dangers. 
We, too, must call upon the courage and the faith 
of those who came to California before us—across 
a wilderness to the shores of this great ocean named 
for peace. 


* BuLLeTIN of Mar. 4, 1945, pp. 324 and 326. 
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We approach our task humbly, but with united 
resolution. 

The prayers of the people of the world are with 
us. They are spoken in many tongues and in the 
words of many creeds. But they are as one voice, 
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rising from the tragedy and suffering of war, in 
prayer for lasting peace. 

Thus fortified, and with the guidance of Al- 
mighty God, we must and shall fulfil the purpose 
for which we have come together. 


FIRST PLENARY SESSION ' 
Address by the Secretary of State 


[Released to the press April 26] 

Friurow Deiecates to THE UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION: 
Three years ago the forces of tyranny and aggres- 
sion seemed on the very point of conquering the 
world. Today, on every front, they are face to 
face with defeat—utter and complete defeat. 

It has taken years of toil and sacrifice to bring 
us to this moment. But the doom of the aggres- 
sor nations was sealed long ago. It was sealed 
in Washington on January first, 1942, when the 
United Nations Declaration was signed. 

Our enemies could conquer only by keeping us 
divided. Instead we confronted them with a free 
and voluntary association of nations united in pur- 
pose and without equal in human and material 
resources. This unity neither force nor subter- 
fuge has broken. Against the common will and 
the common strength of the United Nations, our 
enemies have hurled their propaganda and their 
armed might in vain. 

For centuries to come, men will point to the 
United Nations as history’s most convincing proof 
of what miracles can be accomplished by nations 
joined together in a righteous cause. It is a unity 
achieved in spite of differences of language and 
custom, of cultural tradition, and of economic 
structure. It is a unity which proves that no dif- 
ferences of race, color, creed, history, or geogra- 
phy can divide peoples united in a higher commu- 
nity of interest and purpose. 

Our first objective has been the defeat of our 
enemies. But from the beginning the United Na- 
tions have pursued another objective—one which 
is equally necessary to each one of us. It is the 
objective which gives ultimate meaning to all the 
sacrifice and suffering of these tragic years. We 
are united not only for survival, not only for mili- 
tary victory. We are united above all in the neces- 
sity to assure a just and an enduring peace in 


* Held on Apr. 26, 1945. 
* BULLETIN of Mar. 18, 1945, p. 449. 


which the peoples of the world can work together 
to achieve at last freedom from fear and from 
want. 

We have made a better beginning toward the 
fulfilment of this purpose than nations have ever 
made before. 

For this purpose the responsible leaders of our 
nations and their representatives have met in Mos- 
cow and in Tehran, in Cairo, in Quebec, at Dum- 
barton Oaks, and in the Crimea. 

Because of our common understanding that eco- 
nomic security goes hand in hand with security 
from war, United Nations conferences were held 
in Atlantic City, Hot Springs, and Bretton Woods 
on cooperative measures for relief, to meet com- 
mon problems in food and agriculture and to pre- 
pare the financial basis for economic reconstruc- 
tion and an expanding world economy in the post- 
war world. 

At Mexico City the Inter-American Conference 
on Problems of War and Peace strengthened the 
ties between the republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and prepared the way for a close integra- 
tion of the inter-American system with the world 
Organization.” 

Yes, the United Nations have long been at work 
together on many preparations required in build- 
ing the structure of lasting peace. 

Here at San Francisco we have come to the deci- 
sive point in these preparations. The purpose of 
this Conference is to prepare the Charter of an 
international Organization to maintain peace with 
justice in a free world of free men. 

I believe that it was a wise, indeed a necessary, 
decision to limit the work of this Conference to 
that great task. 

It was a wise decision because writing the consti- 
tution of a world Organization to maintain peace 
in the future is a task wholly separate from the 
punishment of the international gangsters who 
started this war. 
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It was a necessary decision because establish- 
ment of the world Organization must be kept 
above and apart from the peace settlements if the 
Organization is to be able to deal freely and justly 
with future threats to the peace that may arise 
from any cause, including these settlements. 

Preparation of the Charter of the world Organi- 
zation should not, therefore, be entangled with the 
many and complex political and economic issues 
involved in the defeat of Germany and Japan. 
And the imminent collapse of organized German 
resistance makes it all the more important that the 
world Organization be established at the earliest 
possible moment. 

To deal with these other issues, there will have 
to be many other conferences, and many other de- 
cisions, both national and international. We have 
no time to lose. 

Success at this Conference will not of itself 
assure enduring peace. The whole structure will 
take years to build. But without agreement on a 
Charter of the world Organization, the structure 
of peace cannot be built at all. 

A house cannot be built without a plan or with- 
out a foundation. Here at San Francisco the 
United Nations must draw the plan and lay the 
foundation. 

Upon this foundation and in accordance with 
this plan the framework of the structure will be 
erected when the United Nations have ratified the 
Charter by their respective constitutional processes 
and brought the world Organization into being. 
It is only around this framework that we can com- 
plete the structure of peace with all the other 
agreements on political, economic, and social prob- 
lems which we must reach together. 

At this Conference we have, therefore, under- 
taken a responsibility on which all else depends. 
We have undertaken to draw up the Charter of an 
international Organization strong enough to pre- 
vent war and flexible enough to allow for peaceful 
development and change. 

The outlines of such a Charter are contained in 
the Proposals formulated at Dumbarton Oaks last 
fall by the representatives of the Republic of 
China, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States of 
America. 

These Proposals were formulated after years of 
preliminary study. They represent in their es- 
sentials the highest common denominator of 
thought among the four sponsoring nations. They 
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are being presented to this Conference as afford- 
ing the basis of the Charter of an international 
Organization. 

The Proposals were submitted months ago to 
the most searching examination by the Govern- 
ments and peoples of all the United Nations. 
Since then many constructive suggestions have 
been made toward their improvement. Some of 
these suggestions—and others which may emerge 
from our discussions here—will undoubtedly be 
reflected in the final draft of the Charter. And 
the Charter itself should be open to whatever later 
amendment experience may dictate as wise. 

We must always bear in mind, however, that 
there are at least two conditions essential to the 
establishment of a world organization which can 
successfully maintain peace. 

One of these conditions is that those peace-lov- 
ing nations which have the military and industrial 
strength required to prevent or suppress aggres- 
sion must agree and act together against aggres- 
sion. If they do not agree and act together, ag- 
gression cannot be prevented or suppressed with- 
out a major war. This fact has certainly been 
spelled out by our experience in this war. 

That is why the first step toward establishment 
of the world Organization was to prepare pro- 
posals on which the nations sponsoring this Con- 
ference could agree. That is why, in the structure 
and powers of the Security Council of the world 
Organization proposed in the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan, provision was made for this essential 
agreement and unity of action by the major na- 
tions. Without this, we cannot hope to build a 
world Organization which will provide security 
to all nations, large and small. Without this we 
cannot hope to develop enduring institutions in 
which all free nations may participate on a basis 
of sovereign equality and in which justice and re- 
spect for law will apply to the powerful as well 
as to the weak. 

The second essential condition of success in our 
endeavor is the voluntary cooperation of all peace- 
ful nations, large and small, acting with full re- 
spect for the equal sovereignty of each, to promote 
justice among nations, to foster respect for basic 
human rights, and to solve those common problems 
upon which the security and the economic and so- 
cial advancement of their peoples so largely de- 
pend. There can be no end to the tyranny of fear 
and want unless the proposed world Organization 
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commands the allegiance of both the mind and the 
conscience of mankind. 

The International Court, the Assembly, and the 
Economic and Social Council and its related agen- 
cies are the institutions proposed at Dumbarton 
Oaks which would have the major responsibility 
in these fields. They are of the utmost importance. 
Wide-spread economic insecurity and poverty, 
ignorance and oppression, breed conflict and give 
aggressors their chance. Measures for security 
against aggression, no matter how effectively con- 
trived, will not alone provide the assurance of last- 
ing peace. We have also to work effectively in 
close cooperation together toward rising stand- 
ards of living and greater freedom and opportun- 
ity for all peoples, of every race and creed and 
color. 

In the preparations for this Conference we have 
sought from the beginning to build with vision 
and with justice, but to build always upon the re- 
alities and upon hard-won experience. 

To build upon a millennial idealism, however 
fine in theory, would be to build upon quicksand. 
To build only on the collaboration and interests of 
the major nations would be to deny the community 
of interests of all nations. 

We have sought instead to assure that the 
strength of the major nations will be used both 
justly and effectively for the common welfare— 
under the law of a world charter in which all peace- 
ful nations are joined together. 

We began by seeking common understanding 
among the sponsoring nations on basic objectives 
and on the essential machinery for action. These 
are the nations which have united their strength 
against the aggressors so successfully in this war. 
We proceed now by seeking agreement among all 
the nations, large and small, which have been 
united against the common enemy. 

This is a conference of United Nations, the na- 
tions that loved peace and freedom enough to fight 
for them. The international Organization we seek 
to build is one that is based upon this inescapable 
fact of our time—that peace and security will be 
the right of those nations which are willing to 
share in the responsibility for keeping them. 
Tyranny and barbarism have never recognized 
neutrality. They never will. We do not intend to 
build a world organization that will overlook this 
cardinal fact. We do propose that, after it is 
established, the Organization be open to member- 
ship of all other nations which have demonstrated 
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their willingness and ability to fulfil their obliga. 
tions under the Charter. 

I have reviewed briefly the preparations for this 
Conference and our thinking on some of the major 
problems that we must meet here. 

We cannot expect at this Conference to produce 
a charter which will answer all the questions or 
resolve all the problems. No charter, no constitu- 
tion, no basic document was ever drafted that was 
not open to improvement. 

We Americans have a convincing proof of that 
in our own history. Our Constitution, under 
which this Republic has grown and prospered for 
a hundred and fifty years, was by no means satis. 
factory to all the citizens when it issued from the 
Constitutional Convention of Philadelphia in 
1787—or even satisfactory to all the delegates to 
that Convention. It lacked many provisions 
which numerous Americans of that day believed 
to be essential. Yet it was adopted by the requi- 
site number of States in 1789. Only four years 
after the Constitution was written the first ten 
amendments went into effect, and eleven other 
amendments have been made since then. 

What was true of the Thirteen States, which 
joined to form the United States, is true also of 
the nations which have met in this Conference to 
consider the proposed organization of the world 
for security and peace. Let us construct the Char- 
ter of the world Organization as soundly as we can. 
But let us not sacrifice approval to perfection. 

Let us act now in the sure knowledge that our 
work can be improved upon with time but that, 
if we fail to act, we are likely to lose altogether 
the opportunity which has been given us to pre- 
vent another world war. 

Fellow Delegates, as we enter upon our great 
task, we cannot forget the millions of men of our 
armed forces who have given their lives to this 
cause, nor the other millions of men, women, and 
children who have suffered the cruel agonies of 
starvation, torture, and death. We cannot forget 
the untold destruction that has been wrought. 
Nor can we forget how close our whole civilization 
has come to utter ruin. : 

It is our supreme responsibility, at this Confer- 
ence and afterwards, to see to it that this calamity 
never again falls upon the world. 

Vision we must have to see clearly that with- 
out peace and security for all nations there will 
be no peace and security for any one of us. - 


(Continued on page 798) 
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Address by the Minister for Foreign Affairs of China’ 


[Released to the press by the United Nations Conference 
on International Organization April 26] 


I wish, first of all, to speak of China’s regard 
for the memory of Franklin D. Roosevelt, and I 
do this with deep emotion. To us he was not only 
the first citizen of the United States but also the 
inspired leader of the world, passionately devoted 
to the cause of peace and justice among nations. 
His vision and faith, his statesmanship and cour- 
age, have brought the victory of the United Na- 
tions within sight. He embodied the ideals and 
hopes of the peoples everywhere. He was rightly 
regarded as the leading proponent and architect 
of a durable system of peace, which was to crown 
our joint efforts in the present struggle. Only a 
fortnight ago he was still actively guiding the 
work of preparation for this great Conference. 
Although he has left us, his work will continue to 
guide us. In tribute to his memory and in recog- 
nition of all that he has done for us, let us concert 
our efforts and complete the important task ahead 
in the fullest measure: 

China, perhaps more than any other nation, 
understands the necessity for the success of this 
Conference. For it is now universally recognized 
that, when the Japanese invaded Manchuria in 
1931, to deprive China of over 30 million of her 
people and of the rich natural resources so essen- 
tial to her national existence, the second World 
War had started. 

Twice in our generation it has been necessary to 
mobilize the world’s resources of men and material 
to arrest tyranny and preserve freedom. Twice in 
our generation we have had to learn by bitter ex- 
perience that in an interdependent world war can- 
not be localized or peace isolated. Twice in our 
generation we have lost lives in tragic numbers 
and treasure in prodigious volume that could have 
been saved if peace-loving nations had united 
when peace was first threatened instead of waiting 
until aggression had engulfed half the world in 
flames. 

In the 14 years of savage warfare since 1931 
China has endured every misery that the aggres- 
sion of a major predatory power can impose. We 
sought, by all the means which were then available 
in the existing state of international organization, 
to obtain redress. Inescapably we learned that 
there was no hope of ultimate safety for any nation 
without a really effective system of collective 
security. Therefore, at the very inception of the 
idea of the United Nations, President Chiang 


Kai-shek advocated the early setting up of an 
executive council of the United Nations, since 
without such an authority a new world order can- 
not function. 

Let us face hard facts: A long effort is required 
of all of us before an effective rule of law is estab- 
lished in world affairs. We in China knew it by 
bitter experience. The rule of law was to have 
been defended by the old League of Nations, but 
it was disregarded, as we learned to our cost, de- 
spite the most solemn covenants entered into by 
would-be defaulters. 

To insure the fulfilment of our aims for an 
effective international organization, we must lose 
no time. We must not leave this Conference with- 
out achieving the high purpose for which we are 
assembled. 

The new world Organization will have to deal 
with security arrangements as varied as the re- 
quirements of the situations to be met; there will 
be problems of what security forces are to be main- 
tained, of manpower, of industrial organization, 
of military equipment, of security bases under the 
egis of the United Nations, and also vital prob- 
lems of economic recovery and development on 
which the life of every nation depends. 

If there is any message that my country—which 
has been one of the principal victims of aggression 
and the earliest victim—wishes to give to this 
Conference, it is that we are prepared, in conjunc- 
tion with other nations, to yield if necessary a 
part of our sovereignty to the new international 
Organization in the interest of collective security. 
We must all be ready to make some sacrifices in 
order to have a new international peace organiza- 
tion of any effectiveness. Among nations, no less 
than among individuals, we must forthwith accept 
the concept of liberty under law. 

We, of the Chinese Delegation, come from a 
part of the world with teeming populations whom 
the cataclysm of this war has stirred to the very 
depths of their souls; they have witnessed the rise 
and fall of mighty empires; they have gaged by 
the precepts of their own philosophies the depth of 
villainies perpetrated by the exponents of brute 
force ; and they have appreciated fully the majestic 
surge of the power of free men jointed in comrade- 
ship. And they now strive ardently to attain the 
common goal of human liberty within a common- 
wealth of free peoples. 


1T. V. Soong, chairman of the Chinese Delegation. 
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Address by the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics’ 


[Released to the press by the United Nations Conference 
on International Organization April 26] 


Mr. Cuarman, Lapres AND GENTLEMEN: On 
instruction of the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics I should like at the very 
beginning of my speech that I am making on be- 
half of the Soviet Delegation at this historic Con- 
ference to express my deep gratitude to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and to 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Stettinius, personally 
for the immense amount of work of preparation 
carried out by them prior to this Conference and 
also for the excellent organization of the Confer- 
ence of the United Nations. At the same time I 
should like to seize this opportunity to express on 
behalf of the Soviet Delegation my most sincere 
gratitude to Mr. Lapham, Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, for the cordial hospitality extended to my 
Delegation at San Francisco. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the Soviet Government 
attaches a great importance to the international 
Conference in San Francisco. The end of the war 
has drawn near at least in Europe. The rout of 
Hitler Germany, the principal aggressor in this 
war, has become a fact. The time has arrived to 
take care of the post-war period, of the future. 

This Conference is called upon to consider the 
question of setting up an organization to protect 
the general peace and security of nations after the 
war. From this it can be seen how great is the 
responsibility resting upon this Conference. 

Today as well as on many other occasions we 
must remember the great name of President 
Franklin Roosevelt. His services in the struggle 
for the achievement of a lasting peace and in the 
preparation of this historic Conference have met 
with a wide recognition among all the peace-lov- 
ing nations. 

The second World War by far exceeded the first 
World War in the magnitude of military opera- 
tions and the size of the armies involved and in 
lives lost and in the unusually severe consequences 
for the life of many peoples. Hitler Germany 
which started this war did not shrink from any 
crimes in trying to impose her domination on 
Europe and to pave the way to the world domina- 


*'V. M. Molotov, chairman of the Soviet Delegation. The 
address printed here is the unofficial English translation. 


tion of German imperialism. Mass murders of 
children, women, and old men, the extermination 
of nations in their entirety, the wholesale destruc- 
tions of peaceful citizens who were not to the liking 
of Fascists, the barbaric destruction of culture and 
of recalcitrant men prominent in culture, and the 
destruction of many thousands of towns and vil- 
lages, the dislocation of economic life of nations 
and incalculable losses, all this can not be forgotten, 
In the past German Fascism not only openly pre- 
pared its armies and armaments for a piratic at- 
tack on peaceful countries, but Hitlerism cynically 
adjusted the ideology of many millions of people 
in its country to the purposes of achieving domi- 
nation over foreign nations. This purpose was 
also served by the illiterate misanthropic theories 
on “the German master-race” in whose service for- 
eign nations were supposed to be. 

Long before the direct attack on its neighbors 
Hitlerisn: openly prepared a‘criminal war which 
it started at a moment of its own choosing. As is 
well known Hitlerism found unscrupulous hench- 
men and sanguinary accomplices. It is also well 
known that when German Fascism which had 
made an easy tour of all Europe invaded the Soviet 
Union it faced an unflinching adversary. The 
country of Soviets, which has saved the European 
civilization in bloody battles with German Fas- 
cism, with good reason reminds now the govern- 
ments of their responsibility for the future of 
peace-loving nations after the termination of this 
war. This is all the more necessary to do, that 
before this war the warning voice of the Soviet 
Republic was not heard with due attention. 

This is no time to explain at length why this 
happened. It can not be proved that there was 
no desire to prevent the war. It has been fully 
proved, however, that the governments which 
claimed once the leading part in Europe mani- 
fested their inability if not their reluctance to 
prevent the war, with the consequences of which 
it will be not so easy to cope. 

The Conference is called upon to lay the founda- 
tions of the future security of nations. This is 
a great problem which it has been thus far im- 
possible to solve successfully. Anybody knows 
that the League of Nations in no way coped with 
this problem. It betrayed the hopes of those who 
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believed in it. It is obvious that no one wishes 


to restore the League of Nations with no rights’ 


and power which did not interfere with any ag- 
gressor preparing for war against peace-loving 
nations and sometimes lulled outright the nations’ 
vigilance with regard to impending aggression. 
The prestige of the League of Nations was espe- 
cially undermined whenever unceremonious at- 
tempts were made to turn it into a tool of various 
reactionary forces and privileged powers. If the 
sad lessons of the League of Nations have to be 
mentioned now, it is only in order that past errors 
may be avoided which must not be committed 
under the sign of new profuse promises. It is 
impossible, however, to count indefinitely on the 
patience of nations if the governments manifest 
their inability to set up an international organi- 
zation protecting the peaceful life of people, their 
families, their young generations against the hor- 
rors and hardships of new piratic imperialist wars. 

The Soviet Government are a sincere and firm 
champion of the establishment of a strong inter- 
national organization of security. Whatever may 
depend upon them and their efforts in their com- 
mon cause of the creation of such a post-war 
organization of peace and security of nations will 
be readily done by the Soviet Government. We 
will fully cooperate in the solution of this great 
problem with all the other governments genuinely 
devoted to this noble cause. We are confident that 
this historic aim will be achieved by joint effort 
of peace-loving nations in spite of all the obstacles 
in the way of its achievement. 

The work which was carried out at Dumbarton 
Oaks last year, and which is well known to all of 
us, is an important contribution ‘to this cause. 
Representatives of the United States of America, 
Great Britain, China and the Soviet Union worked 
out such principles of the International Security 
Organization as will constitute an important basis 
for the international Organization of a new type. 
Quite recently at the suggestion of the late great 
President Franklin Roosevelt, the Crimea Con- 
ference made important supplements to this draft. 
As a result this Conference has a sound basis for 
successful work. 

Naturally, the new Organization of interna- 
tional security will be built up on the foundation 
laid by the United Nations in this war. 

It is well known that in Europe in the strenu- 
ous struggle against the common enemy a great 
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coalition of democratic powers was found. The 
formation of the Anglo-Soviet-American coali- 
tion insured the rout of German Fascism and its 
henchmen. The other nations of Europe led by 
this coalition have been fighting for their libera- 
tion. The coalition of great powers with their 
inflexible will to defend their national rights and 
to promote the liberation of all nations which fell 
victim to sanguinary aggression is consummating 
the task of defeating the enemy of all the United , 
Nations. This coalition could accomplish it be- 
cause it was conscious of its historic responsibility 
and because it possessed immense manpower and 
material resources which were invariably used in 
the interests of the struggle against the enemy, 
But we must always bear in mind that acquired 
prestige is easily wasted if we forget certain 
elementary things such as the lessons of the 
League of Nations or the lessons of this war in 
which the democratic nations rallied against an 
imperialist power which considered itself master 
of Europe and which intended to impose its will 
well-nigh on the whole world. 

This coalition was forged in the fire of struggle 
and rendered a great service to the cause of the 
United Nations. It must be admitted that the 
presence in this coalition of such a country as the 
Soviet Union where relations between great and 
small nations are based on equality and true 
democracy is of extremely great importance. On 
the other hand, it is impossible to overrate the ac- 
tive part played in this coalition by the United 
States of America, which formerly remained aloof 
from the problems of an international organiza- 
tion and which is now devoting to this cause its 
initiative and enormous international prestige. 
This coalition would have been merely impossible 
without Great Britain, which holds an important 
place in the international association of demo- 
cratic countries. China in Asia and France in 
Europe are the great nations which strengthen 
this coalition as a powerful world factor in the 
post-war period as well. 

If the leading democratic countries show their 
ability to act in harmony in the post-war period 
as well that will mean that the interests of peace 
and security of nations have received at last a 
firm basis and protection. But that isnot all. The 
point at issue is whether other peace-loving na- 
tions are willing to rally around these leading 
powers to create an effective international security 
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organization, and this has to be settled at this Con- 
ference in the interests of the future peace and 
security of nations. 

An international organization must be created 
having certain powers to safeguard the interests of 
the general peace. This Organization must have 
the necessary means for military protection of the 
security of nations. Only if conditions are created 
such as will guarantee that no violation of the 
peace or the threat of such a violation shall go 
unpunished, and the adoption of necessary puni- 
tive measures is not too late, will the Organization 
of security be able to discharge its responsibility 
for the cause of peace. Thus the point at issue is 
the creation of an effective Organization to pro- 
tect the general peace and security of nations, for 
which all the sincere partisans of the peaceful 
development of nations have long been striving but 
which has always had numerous irreconcilable 
enemies in the camp of the most aggressive im- 
perialists. 

After innumerable sacrifices borne in this war 
and after suffering and hardships experienced in 
these past years the urge of nations for the es- 
tablishment of such an Organization is especially 
strong. The opponents of the creation of such an 
international Organization have not laid down 
their arms. They are carrying on their subversive 
activities even now though in most cases they are 
doing it in a latent and veiled form. For this 
purpose they frequently use ostensibly the most 
democratic watchwords and arguments including 
the professed protection of the interests of small 
nations or of the principles of the equity and 
equality of nations. But in the end it is not im- 
portant what reasons or pretexts have been used 
to-disrupt the establishment of an effective Organ- 
ization of the security of nations. If even now no 
such an effective Organization is created to pro- 
tect the post-war peace this will be another indi- 
cation of the inability to cope with this great prob- 
lem by means of the forces available. But that 
will not prove that the necessity for such an Or- 
ganization has not yet arisen and that such an 
Organization will not be set up ultimately. 

We must not minimize the difficulties involved 
in the establishment of the international security 
Organization. With eyes closed we shall not be 
able to find the road. We must warn of these 
difficulties in order to overcome them and avoid- 
ing illusions to find at last a reliable road to march 
along towards the achievement of this noble ob- 
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jective. As far as the Soviet Union is concerned 
I should like to assure the Conference at this time 
that in our country the whole people are brought 
up in the spirit of faith in and devotion to the 
cause of setting up a solid Organization of inter- 
national security. I should like also to assure 
the Conference that the Soviet people will readily 
listen to the voice, wishes, and suggestions of all 
the sincere friends of this great cause among the 
nations of the world. 

You know that there are millions of people in 
the Soviet Union who know how to defend to the 
last with arms in hand their motherland. At the 
same time it is especially in our country of So- 
viets that the people are devoted with all their 
hearts to the cause of the establishment of a dura- 
ble general peace and are willing to support with 
all their forces the efforts of other nations to cre- 
ate a reliable Organization of peace and security 
of nations. You must definitely know that the 
Soviet Union can be relied upon on the matter of 
safeguarding the peace and security of nations. 
This great cause is inflexibly backed by our peace- 
loving people, Soviet Government, and the Red 
Army, our great Marshal Stalin. It is the most 
important task of the Delegation of the Soviet 
Government to express these sentiments and 
thoughts of the Soviet people. 

I conclude my speech by expressing my heart- 
felt wishes for our joint success in the work of 
the Conference. 





STETTINIUS—Continued from page 794 

Courage we must have to carry us through try- 
ing delays and temporary misunderstandings and 
lesser differences to the fulfilment of our common 
purpose. 

Faith we must have in the ability of mankind 
to make peace with the same resolute devotion that 
the United Nations’ peoples have given to fighting 
this war. 

That vision, that courage, that faith inspired 
the great American leader whose life was given to 
the cause for which we have here met—Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

It is only with such vision, courage, and faith— 
expressed in a thousand different ways—that the 
United Nations have been able to travel so far 
along the hard road to final victory. It is only 
with this vision, courage, and faith that we shall 
make peace secure for ourselves—and for succeed- 
ing generations. 
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Address by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of Great Britain * 


[Released to the press by the United Nations Conference 
on International Organization April 26] 


No more suitable setting could have been found 
for this assembly than the splendid city of San 
Francisco, one of the main centers of the United 
Nations war effort—San Francisco, whose con- 
fidence in the future is only equaled by its sense of 
comradeship today. Our deep gratitude is due to 
the city itself and to the whole State of Cali- 
fornia, which with traditional hospitality has 
opened its gates to us, and also to the Government 
and the people of the United States who in a wider 
sense are our hosts at this momentous Conference. 

We are met here in the shadow of a grievous 
loss. No one can speak in this assembly without 
recalling the memory of Franklin Roosevelt, the 
friend of free -peoples, the good neighbor. He 
looked forward to continuing in peace that close 
association of the free nations which has brought 
us to the very edge of victory and from which the 
meeting of today has sprung. It was he who 
named us the United Nations, and we shall best 
honor his memory by proving ourselves worthy of 
that proud title. 

Let us be clear about the purpose of this Con- 
ference. We are not met here to draft the terms 
of the treaty of peace. We are met to agree to set 
up a world organization which will help to keep 
the peace when victory is finally won over Ger- 
many and Japan. 

At intervals in history mankind has sought by 
the creation of international machinery to solve 
disputes between nations by agreement and not by 
force. Hitherto all these endeavors have failed. 
Yet no one here doubts that despite these earlier 
failures a further attempt must be made, and this 
time we must succeed. All the causes that made 
some form of international machinery desirable 
after the last war make it indispensable today. 

In the last hundred years, and in particular the 
last 25 years, the discoveries of science have served 
to enrich and sometimes endanger the world, but 
above all to contract it. We have entered an age 
when no natural barrier, whether mountain or 
Ocean, can guarantee security against the new 
weapons which science has placed at the disposal 
of mankind. This hard fact is now biting deeply 
into the consciousness of all peoples, and they are, I 


believe, ready to accept its implications and to 
shoulder the responsibilities which it imposes. 

Herein lies the main difference between today 
and the lost opportunity at the end of the last 
World War. Today this fact is patent to us all. 
Whether we will or no, we are all now one another’s 
neighbors. San Francisco is as close to Berlin or 
Tokyo as New York was to Washington a century 
ago. The world of today is one large city, and our 
countries are its several parishes. We are the citi- 
zens. 

Either we must find some means of ordering our 
relations with justice and fair dealing, while allow- 
ing nations great and small full opportunity to 
develop their free and independent life, or we shall 
soon head for another world conflict which this 
time must bring the utter destruction of civiliza- 
tion in its train. 

It is therefore no exaggeration to say that the 
work on which we are making a start here may be 
the world’s last chance. That is why the Govern- 
ments of the four powers who sponsored the invi- 
tations to this Conference asked their representa- 
tives to meet and work out proposals which might 
later form the basis of an international agreement. 
They did so at Dumbarton Oaks. Their work was 
examined and completed in the Crimea. The final 
outcome is now before you. 

Here there are a few general observations which 
I would make. In the first place, these Proposals 
admittedly constitute a compromise. In the sec- 
ond place, they do not constitute an attempt by 
the four powers to dictate to the rest of the world 
what form the future world Organization should 
take. They are the suggestions which we unitedly 
present to you for your consideration. 

Nor are they intended to stand unchanged until 
the end of time. For our own part, His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom are prepared 
to accept and to «ndorse them and to do their best 
to give them lite, because we believe that they can 
form a basis for a future world Organization which 
will help to provide that security which is today 
mankind’s greatest need. 

Security is not itself a final end. But it is indis- 
pensable if we are to make true freedom possible. 
Not otherwise can we hope to realize a world in 


* Anthony Eden, chairman of the British Delegation. 
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which justice for nations as well as for individuals 
can prevail. 

But this security cannot be created in a day 
nor by any document, however admirable. It must 
be the product of time and of constant effort, of 
learning to work together, of practicing and up- 
holding accepted standards of international con- 
duct. The important thing is to begin now. 

Here let me sound a warning note and make a 
suggestion. Let us not attempt too much. We 
cannot hope here to produce a complete scheme, 
perfect in all its elaborate details, for the future 
ordering of the world. I am persuaded that we 
should be wise to set ourselves a goal more within 
the compass of our immediate possibilities. We 
shall have taken the indispensable first step if we 
can now draw up a charter within the framework 
of our principles. The details can then be left to 
be filled in in the light of experience. 

I know that this is an Anglo-Saxon conception, 
which may possibly be challenged by others, but I 
am convinced that in this particular case it is 
right, and I would clains that its merit is capable 
of proof by reference to historical facts. 

Now let me turn briefly to the Proposals them- 
selves which we are met to discuss. They impose 
obligations equally on all powers, great and small. 
But I am conscious that a special responsibility 
lies on the great powers in these days when indus- 
trial potential is so decisive a factor in military 
strength. Great powers can make a two-fold con- 
tribution. They can make it by their support of 
this Organization. They can make it also by set- 
ting themselves certain standards in international 
conduct, and by observing those standards scrupu- 
lously in all their dealing with other countries. 
The greater the power any state commands, the 
heavier its responsibility to wield that power with 
consideration for others and with restraint upon 
its own selfish impulses. 

What was the most sinister feature of the years 
which preceded the present struggle? It was the 
deliberate debasement of international conduct in 
which Germany, Italy, and Japan engaged to fur- 
ther their own selfish plans. It was the practice 
of these powers not only persistently to violate 
their engagements, but to use the new engagements 
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they so readily undertook after each aggression ag 
a cloak to cover their next crime. 

This was their technique. But what was the 
result? There came a time when the outraged 
forces of civilization had to call a halt to thege 
practices, and so inevitably the world was plunged 
into another war. Great powers have a special 
responsibility to guard against the recurrence of 
such practices. 

I have laid emphasis on that portion of our task 
which is concerned with the provision of interna- 
tional machinery for the settlement of political 
disputes. But of equal importance with this is 
the solution of economic problems which, if un- 
tended, can themselves sow the seeds of future 
war. This will be the task of the Social and Eco- 
nomic Council which finds its place in the Pro 
posals now before you. It is our duty to insure 
that this Council shall be well adapted to play its 
full part in our new structure of peace. 

Here, then, are two immediate tasks, political 
and economic. Let us press them vigorously to a 
conclusion. World events of unprecedented mag- 
nitude both in the east and in the west crowd upon 
us every hour. If we order our labors efficiently 
and work to the utmost of our strength, it should 
surely be possible for us to agree our Charter 
within four weeks from now. We cannot afford 
to delay. Sir, I hope that we shall set ourselves 
such a target date and determine to reach it. This 
Conference bears heavy responsibilities. It has 
also splendid opportunities. Let it seize them now. 

In the early days of this war, I went to Egypt 
to greet soldiers from Australia and New Zealand 
who had come to that country to protect the Suez 
Canal against the imminent threat of Mussolini 
aggression. On the evening of their arrival I was 
speaking to a number of the men of the motives 
which had made them volunteer for this adventure. 
Of the group one man remained silent. At last I 
turned to him and said, “And what made you come 
here?” He replied, “I guess there is a job of work 
to be done”. 

In the last six terrible years unnumbered men 
have died to give humanity another chance. We, 
too, have a job of work to do if we are not to fail 
these men. Let us do it with courage, modesty, and 
despatch. Let us do it now. 
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MEETING OF THE HEADS OF DELEGATIONS TO ORGANIZE 
THE CONFERENCE 


Report by the Rapporteur’ 


[Released to the press by the United Nations Conference 
on International Organization April 27] 


The chairmen of all delegations represented at 
the United Nations Conference on International 
Organization met on April 26 and 27, 1945, at 
10:30 a.m., for the purpose of organizing the Con- 
ference. The Honorable Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., Temporary President of the Conference, acted 
as chairman. 


1. Working Language of the Conference 

The meeting recommends that at plenary ses- 
sions of the Conference addresses in English or 
French would not be interpreted into the other 
language, but that a translation would appear sub- 
sequently in the Record. Delegates would be free 
to use any other language besides English or 
French, but in this case they should provide in- 
terpretations thereof into either English or 
French at their choice. Interpretations may be 
made into both English and French if the speaker 
desires. As regards meetings of commissions, 
technical committees, and subcommittees, it is rec- 
ommended that interpretations from English into 
French and vice versa would be provided if the 
meeting in question so desired, Delegates would 
be free in these bodies also to speak in any other 
language, but should provide their own inter- 
pretations into either English or French. 


2. Official Languages of the Conference 

The meeting recommends that English, Russian, 
Chinese, French, and Spanish be the official lan- 
guages of the Conference. A more detailed report 
on the question of languages will be submitted 
tomorrow. 


3. Rapporteur of the Meeting. 

The meeting unanimously elected His Excel- 
lency Dr. Guillermo Belt Ramirez, the chairman of 
the Delegation of Cuba, as its Rapporteur. 


4. Secretary General of the Conference 

The meeting recommends the confirmation of 
the Temporary Secretary General, Mr. Alger Hiss, 
as the Secretary General of the Conference. 


5. Organization of the Conference 
The meeting approved the memorandum pre- 
pared by the Temporary Secretary General on the 


proposed organization of the Conference, and will 
submit to the Conference its report based thereon 
as soon as possible. 


6. Election of Presiding Officers 

The meeting recommends that there be four 
presidents, who will preside in rotation at the ple- 
nary sessions. These four may meet from time 
to time, with Mr. Stettinius presiding over these 
meetings and Mr. Stettinius to be chairman of 
the executive and steering committees, the three 
others delegating full powers to Mr. Stettinius for 
conducting the business of the Conference. 


7. Membership of the Executive Committee 
(Chairmen of Delegations) 

Francis Michael Forde, or 

Herbert Vere Evatt, K.D., Australia 

Pedro Leao Velloso, Brazil 

W. L. MacKenzie King, M. P., Canada 

Joaquin Fernandez y Fernandez, Chile 

T. V. Soong, China 

Jan Masaryk, Czechoslovakia 

Georges Bidault, France 

Mostafa Adl, Iran 

Ezequiel Padilla, Mexico 

Eelco N. van Kleffens, the Netherlands 

V. M. Molotov, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics 

Anthony Eden, the United Kingdom 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., the United States 

Ivan Subasic, Yugoslavia — 


8. Agenda of the Conference 

The meeting*recommends that the Conference 
approve as its agenda the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals as supplemented at the Crimea Conference 
and by the Chinese proposals agreed to by all the 
sponsoring governments, and the comments there- 
on submitted by the participating countries. 
9. Rules of Procedure 

The meeting discussed the rules of procedure 
for the Conference on the basis of a memorandum 
prepared by the secretariat. The report of the 


1 Guillermo Belt Ramirez, chairman of the Cuban Dele- 
gation. The report was made to the second plenary 
session of the Conference on Apr. 27, 1945. 
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meeting will be submitted to the Conference in 
plenary session for its approval as soon as possible. 


10. Initial Membership of the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic and the Byelo-Russian 
Soviet Socialist Republic in the Proposed In- 
ternational Organization 

The meeting recommends that the Ukrainian 

Soviet Socialist Republic and the Byelo-Russian 

Soviet Socialist Republic be invited to be initial 

members in the proposed International Organiza- 

tion. 

11. Credentials Committee 


The meeting appointed a credentials committee, 
composed of seven members, appointed by the 
chairmen of the delegations of the following Gov- 
ernments: 

Luxembourg (chairman) 
Ecuador 

Nicaragua 

Syria 

Saudi Arabia 
Yugoslavia 


12. Participation of Poland in the Conference 

The meeting recommends to the Conference in 
plenary session the adoption of the following 
resolution : 


“The Governments of the United Nations ex- 
press to the people of Poland their sympathy and 
their admiration. They hope that the constitu- 
tion of a Polish Government, recognized as such 
by the sponsoring nations, will make it possible 
for Polish delegates to come and take part as soon 
as possible in the work of the Conference.” 


CONSULTATIONS WITH SOVIET 
PEOPLE’S COMMISSAR FOR 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


[Released to the press by the White House April 23] 

President Truman has twice received V. M. 
Molotov, Vice Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars and People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs of the U. S. S. R., during his short stay 
in Washington. The Secretary of State has con- 
ferred with Mr. Molotov and Anthony Eden, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of the 
United Kingdom, on the Polish situation and on 
matters connected with the San Francisco confer- 
ence. 
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In view of the limited time at their disposal in 
Washington prior to the opening of the San Fran. 
cisco conference on Wednesday, April 25, and 
in order to permit Mr. Molotov to consult with his 
Government following these conversations, the 
discussions in regard to the Polish situation will 
be continued by the three foreign secretaries at 
San Francisco. 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS TO CON. 
FER WITH UNITED STATES 
DELEGATION ON BUDGETARY 
PROBLEMS 


[Released to the press April 25] 

The Acting Secretary of State, Joseph C. Grew, 
announced on April 25 that he had requested Sen- 
ator Kenneth McKellar, chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, and Representative 
Clarence Cannon, chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, to invite Senator McCarran, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for the Department of State, Senator White, rank- 
ing Republican member of the Subcommittee, Rep- 
resentative Louis C. Rabaut, chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Appropriations of the De- 
partment of State, and Representative Kar] Stefan, 
ranking Republican member of the Subcommittee, 
to proceed to San Francisco at an appropriate time 
to confer with the United States Delegation on 
the budgetary problems which will arise later at 
the United Nations Conference on International 
Organization. 

Mr. Grew expressed the belief that the Congress 
should be informed at first hand of these budget- 
ary problems and that the two Senators and two 
Congressmen would be able to render very real 
assistance to the United States Delegation and to 
the Department. These problems relate to estab- 
lishing the budget of the international Organiza- 
tion and to the funds which the member govern- 
ments will need to contribute towards its operating 
expenses. There is also for consideration from 
the standpoint of this Government the problem of 
financing the expenses of the United States par- 
ticipation in the new Organization and the expan- 
sion of those divisions of the Department of State 
which will be responsible for our relationship with 
the Organization. 
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SERVICE OF PRAYER AT THE WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL’ 
Address by Acting Secretary Grew 


[Released to the press April 29] 

“Except the Lord build the house, they labour in 
yain that build it: except the Lord keep the city, 
the watchman waketh but in vain.” 


Throughout the ages, one of the basic aspira- 
tions of mankind has been the attainment of secu- 
rity: physical security against the elements, the 
ravages of disease and the depredations of fellow 
men} economic security against poverty and hun- 
ger; spiritual security and the peace that passeth 
understanding. 

Similarly, nations have sought security, both 
economic and strategic, from disruptive forces 
within and from aggressive forces beyond their 
borders. 

Yet time and again ambitious leaders have used 
unprovoked aggression as a means of enhancing 
their power and prestige. 

Time and again the civilized world has been 
plunged into havoc by an Alexander, a Genghis 
Khan, a Kaizer, a Duce, a Fuehrer, or a Japanese 
military clique whose megalomania knew no 
bounds. 

Under this constant threat peaceful men have 
searched for some way out of the tragic dilemma 
of war—some device for preventing violence and 
brigandage through mutual agreement, justice, 
and common defense. 

The Greeks tried it in the fifth century before 
Christ. Their Delian League was a federation of 


sovereign city-states. Its purpose was to suppress . 


piracy and build a common defense against the 
aggressive Persians. 

The Romans made a world-wide experiment in 
peace by domination—but like all such attempts 
since then, it fell eventually, undermined by its 
own progressive decadence. 

In more recent times men we now know were 
true prophets of peace offered the world blueprints 
so far in advance of their own day that they were 
never tried. William Penn, in 1693, and Imma- 
nuel Kant, just a hundred years later, propounded 
remarkably modern schemes for federal union 
under systems of international law. Kant boldly 
proposed a world federation of free and demo- 
cratic peoples. But theirs were voices crying in 
the wilderness. 


642960—45——_3 


Even after the bitter lessons of revolution and 
Napoleonic conquests the best that the Congress of 
Vienna could offer Europe was an uneasy alliance 
based on shifting force. And this alliance in its 
turn collapsed. 

In the late nineteenth century the world knew 
a period of armed peace, but it was not until the 
eve of the twentieth century that the nations of 
the earth came together at The Hague to make a 
concerted attack on the causes of war. 

The foundations of the structure of modern 
peace were laid at the Hague conferences of 1899 
and 1907. ‘The structure itself, alas, was delayed 
and neglected as the storms of war gathered and 
descended upon an incredibly unsuspecting world. 

There has been a tendency in recent years to be- 
little the League of Nations, as regards both its 
concept and its achievements. Those who would 
write off the League as a poor attempt at peace- 
building are, it seems to me, evading the plain fact 
that its provisions were never faithfully carried 
out in times of crisis. The League machinery, im- 
perfect though it was, failed not through use but 
through disuse, and Woodrow Wilson’s prophecy 
has come to pass. 

“T look for the time”, he said on Memorial Day, 
1919, “when every man who puts his counsel 
against the united service of mankind in the 
League of Nations will be just as ashamed of it 
as if he now regretted the Union of the States”. 

Today, as we survey the holocaust of two world 
wars within a quarter century, as we count the 
cost in death and disaster, in torture and starva- 
tion, in ruined lands and blackened cities—above 
all, in the loss of our youngest and best—we are 
determined as never before to find the way to a 
peace that will endure. And at long last we are 
willing to face the ultimate stubborn realities, to 
make the sacrifices, and give the service necessary 
to attain that great objective. 

Reluctantly we have come to the realization that 
there is no certain security in strategic frontiers, 
great oceans, or vast distances, that never again 
can we or any other people find security in isola- 
tion. 


? Held on Apr. 29, 1945. 
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We know beyond peradventure that another war, 
coming upon an intensive development in military, 
electrical, and chemical science, could wipe great 
masses of civilians off the face of the earth in a 
matter of very brief time. With that certain 
knowledge, can any effort, any sacrifice, be con- 
sidered too high a price for preventing future 
tidal waves of militarism, and for permitting 
mankind to live and progress in confidence, 
security, and peace ? 

We human beings may not change much through 
the ages, but at least we do learn from grim ex- 
perience. The seeds of conflict are buried deep in 
human nature; they cannot be destroyed merely 
by the signing of a pact. What can be done, what 
must and will* be done, is to create conditions, 
month by month and year by year, under which 
those seeds cannot germinate. 

That, as I see it, is the fundamental task that 
lies before us today. 

The San Francisco conference has begun. We 
may describe it, without fear of overstatement, as 
one of the most momentous gatherings of history. 
We may approach it with sober confidence and 
high hope. 

What justification, you may ask, exists for this 
confidence and hope? 

By what new alchemy do we propose, now, 
miraculously to snatch success out of the failures 
of the past ? 

I believe we shall succeed, not through any 
miracle, but through a combination of hard work— 
and faith. 

We and our Allies have been slowly and pains- 
takingly hammering out—by a combination of 
hard work and faith—the shape of a new kind of 
peace: Not a Roman or Teutonic peace by domina- 
tion; not a reactionary peace designed to freeze 
an antiquated social and economic order; not a 
peace of rival blocs; but a flexible, dynamic, pro- 
gressive peace by cooperation and mutual accom- 
modation; a peace which shall hold out the 
promise of better conditions of life for so many 
people of this earth that they will be drawn into 
its orbit through enlightened self-interest. 

The proposals before the San Francisco confer- 
ence, while neither perfect nor complete, do, how- 
ever, provide a realistic basis for developing such 
a peace. 

They contain, in the proposal for the Security 
Council, machinery for the adjustment of griev- 
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ances and the settlement of disputes by all the 
methods that have been evolved and effectively 
used by peaceful nations. 

They also contain provisions for the immediate 
use of overwhelming force to restrain or punish 
any member or outsider who may breach the peace 
of the international community. It is hoped, of 
course, that the very existence of this force and 
the clear intention to use it will make it unneces- 
sary to use it. 

But it is in the Assembly of the United Nations 
that the great constructive work for peace will, we 
hope, be planned and undertaken. It is there that 


the genius of all nations, large and small, will make’ 


its full contribution to the solution of problems 
which have defied man’s best efforts for centuries, 

Through the Economic and Social Council and 
the other specialized bodies which will come under 
its general supervision, the Assembly will direct 
the attack on hunger, poverty, and disease. It will 
be concerned with the progressive disarmament of 
nations, as conditions of security permit. With the 
help of the International Court of Justice, it will 
undertake the building of a code of international 
law to serve the needs of a modern world com- 
munity. 

The Assembly can become a true parliament of 
man. It can cultivate the seeds of peace by creat- 
ing the soil and the climate congenial to their 
growth. 

Leadership in such an enterprise will spring 
from national character and genius, as it does in 
any civilized society from which force has been 
outlawed. 

We come, then, to what is, for us, the paramount 
question: What part can we, the American peo- 
ple, most usefully play in this bold enterprise? 

I think I am faithfully interpreting our inner- 
most desires and convictions when I say that, as a 
great democracy, we come to the council table of 
the United Nations not to dominate, but to serve 
humanity—to serve not only through leadership 
but through example. 

“Whosoever would become great among you, 
shall be your minister; and whosoever would be 
first among you shall be servant of all.” 

The opportunity to serve a stricken humanity 
will come to us only if, at the height of our power, 
we can be humble. Our character as a people has 
never faced a harder test. 
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Alone among the great powers, we shall emerge 
from this most destructive of all wars with our 
cities unscathed, our fertile fields and natural re- 
sources untouched by the devastation of war. 

The average level of our standard of living has, 
if anything, been raised by the necessity for unpre- 
cedented employment in war production. 

In becoming the arsenal of democracy we have 
demonstrated a productive capacity undreamed 
of before the war, and we intend to use that capac- 
ity to satisfy the peacetime wants of all Americans 
and many in need abroad. 

On the day of final victory we shall awake to 
find ourselves possessed of the greatest military 
power in all history. 

We have proved that our democratic system can 
withstand the imposition of wartime controls, and 
indeed draw added strength from the fact that 
they were self-imposed. 

These are thoughts that might induce compla- 
cency. If that should happen we should be lost, 
and our victory would be empty. But we can be 
confident that it will not happen, because this gen- 
eration of young Americans has grown up in a 
period of leadership which understood the uses 
of power and accepted its responsibilities. . When 
the challenge to our freedom came, Franklin 
Roosevelt knew whence the power of the Ameri- 
can people would come, and with vision and great 
courage he drew it forth. 

“Our strength is measured not only in terms of 
the might of our armaments,” he said. “It is 
measured not only in terms of the horsepower of 
our machines. 

“The true measure of our strength lies deeply 
imbedded in the social and economic justice of the 
system in which we live. 

“For you can build ships and tanks and planes 
and guns galore; but they will not be enough. 
You must place behind them an invincible faith in 
the institutions which they have been built to 
defend.” 

That was said in 1940, in the darkest hour of 
the war, when one great democracy, France, lay 
prostrate, and another, Britain, had been shaken 
by the blows of the Luftwaffe. 

Yet we and they, and our great Allies in Russia 
and China and elsewhere, together proved that 
faith was invincible, and we shall keep on proving 
it until all the world believes. 
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The other day, one of our air-force officers was 
interviewing a young Nazi prisoner, dazed but 
obviously impressed by the weight of the military 
colossus that had descended upon him. 

“We are beaten”, he said bitterly, “beaten by 
your American assembly line”. He knew only the 
half-truth that is more dangerous than falsehood. 
That he shall understand the power of our faith 
is one of the conditions of a lasting peace. 

For he was beaten—and he and his kind must 
learn it—by the aroused and wrathful conscience 
of the Allied people. He was beaten by peaceful 
citizens of the United Nations, men who left their 
homes and families to learn the unfamiliar and 
uncongenial business of waging war. 

Because they loved freedom and justice, they 
fought with a fury that no tyranny can with- 
stand. Because they and their families love peace 
and decency, we and the other peoples of the world 
can look forward confidently to a better and hap- 
pier future for mankind. 

But love of freedom and justice and belief in 
certain victory are not in themselves enough. We 
and the other peace-loving nations must have faith 
in Almighty God as the ultimate ruling force in 
our lives and theirs. 

It was faith that brought our forefathers to this 
land of ours, that inspired the founding of our 
Nation, and that has been the underlying force in 
our progress and our development throughout our 
history. 

The very religious freedom which is a fountain- 
head of our democracy would have been swept 
away along with our other freedoms had the dic- 
tators had their way. And now, as peace ap- 
proaches, having fought the good fight, we must 
realize that only through this spiritual dynamic 
can our individual and national freedom be pre- 
served. Our faith in God must be alive and vi- 
brant in our daily lives if we are to gain the full 
rewards of victory. Only at our peril can we 
neglect that faith in the coming days of peace. 

If only our faith, which the churches have helped 
to build and preserve, is robust, if only that faith 
is an active and not merely a passive factor in our 
daily lives, then can we draw with confident assur- 
ance from the great reservoir of spiritual strength 
and guidance which is ever at our disposal if we 
but seek it. 

Many have prayed in moments of darkness and 
discouragement; our fighting men have prayed in 
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crisis and peril, and we at home have prayed for 
them and for the world’s deliverance from war. 
In the times of tranquillity to come, that spirit- 
ual faith in our individual and collective lives 
must be the cornerstone upon which we shall build 
the enduring security and peace to which we are 
dedicated. 

For man cannot build a lasting peace by material 
means alone. But, if he has faith and draws on 
the spiritual help from God which has been prom- 
ised to those who believe, man can do what to the 
unbeliever is impossible. 
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Let us therefore pray, in our churches and ip 
our homes, today and in the days to come, for our 
representatives and for the representatives of 
many peoples as they embark at San Francisco 
upon the great undertaking which can, with God’ 
help, deliver mankind from the scourge of war, 
And as we pray let us be of good courage and 
high hope, remembering Christ’s words: 


“Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you; 

“For every one that asketh receiveth; and he 
that seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh it 
shall be opened.” 


CONCERNING ADMISSION OF THE UKRAINIAN AND WHITE RUSSIAN 
REPUBLICS AS INITIAL MEMBERS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Letter From President Truman to the Secretary of State 


[Released to the press by the United Nations Conference 
on International Organization April 27] 


Apri 22, 1945 
My Dear Mr. Secretary: 


As you are aware, at the Crimean Conference 
President Roosevelt on behalf of the Government 
of the United States agreed that at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference the United States would sup- 
port a Soviet proposal to admit the Ukrainian So- 
viet Socialist Republic and the White Russian 
Soviet Socialist Republic to initial membership in 
the proposed International Organization. 

You have explained to me that in agreeing to 
support the proposal of the Soviet Government on 
this question President Roosevelt felt that the im- 
portance of the Ukraine and White Russia among 
the Soviet Republics and their contribution to the 


prosecution of the war and the untold devastation 
and sacrifices which their people have undergone 
in the cause of the United Nations entitled them to 
special consideration. The decision as to the ad- 
mission of these two Republics as initial mem- 
bers in the proposed International Organization is 
of course a matter for the Conference itself to de- 
cide. In the loyal execution at the Conference of 
the obligation assumed on this question by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on behalf of the United States Gov- 
ernment, I direct you to cast the vote of the 
United States in favor of the admission of the 
Ukrainian and White Russian Republics as initial 
members of the International Organization. 
Very sincerely yours, 


Harry S Truman 


PUBLIC INTEREST IN PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
Statement by Acting Secretary Grew 


[Released to the press April 27] 

As an indication of the interest on the part of 
the general public in the proposed International 
Organization, I believe it is worth noting that 
there has been an extraordinary increase in public- 
comment letters received by the Department of 
State. Up until ten days ago the public-comment 
mail arriving in the Department averaged 400 
letters a day. Last week the rate jumped up to 


2,000 letters a day, and in the past few days has 
averaged between 5,000 and 7,000 lettersaday. If 
persons who write to the Department do not re 
receive an immediate or personal reply it is due to 
the inability of the Department’s staff, already 
reduced by the requirements of the Conference in 
San Francisco, to handle the vastly increased 
amount of mail from the public. 
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Appointment of Edwin W. Pauley as the President’s 
Personal Representative on Reparations Commission 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT TO 
MR. PAULEY 


[Released to the press by the White House April 27] 
My Dear Mr. Paver: 

I hereby designate you to act as my personal 
representative, with the rank of Ambassador, to 
represent and assist me in exploring, developing 
and negotiating the formulae and methods for 
exacting reparations from the aggressor nations 
in the current year. 

In this matter, you will represent me in dealing 
with the other interested nations, 

At the Crimea Conference, it was agreed that 
Germany would be obliged to the greatest extent 
possible to make reparations in kind for the dam- 
age caused by her to the Allied countries. It was 
further agreed that a commission would be estab- 
lished to consider the question of the extent and 
methods for collecting such reparations." 

I wish you also to represent the United States 
and me personally as a member of that commis- 
sion. 

In all matters within your jurisdiction you will 
report to me personally and directly. 

May I express my gratification at your willing- 
ness to assume this important but arduous mission, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S Truman 


APPOINTMENT OF ISADOR LUBIN AS 
ASSOCIATE TO MR. PAULEY 


[Released to the press by the White House April 27] 
In connection with the foregoing letter, the 
President said : 


“T wish, also, to announce that I have asked Dr. 
Isador Lubin, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
to serve with and accompany Mr. Pauley as his 
associate.? 

“Dr. Lubin will be given the personal rank of 
Minister. I am very grateful to Dr. Lubin for 
accepting this post.” 





* BULLETIN of Feb. 18, 1945, p. 214. 
* BULLETIN of Mar. 18, 1945, p. 434. 


STATEMENT BY MR. PAULEY 
[Released to the press by the White House April 27] 

The following statement was issued by Edwin 
W. Pauley on April 27 on being notified of his 
appointment as Ambassador and Personal Rep- 
resentative of the President in matters related to 
reparations following World War II. 


“Full and equitable settlement of the obliga- 


‘tions incurred by enemy peoples, and full and 


harmonious agreement of governments of the 
United Nations on this point, will certainly be a 
vital prerequisite to any permanent relationship 
of peace among all nations of the world. 


“The terms on which reparations must be made 
by the nations whose acts of aggression were a 
cause of this war cannot be formally set forth to 
the peoples of those nations until victory—un- 
conditional victory—is achieved by the United 
Nations and governments acceptable to the victors 
are set up. 

“But discussion and agreement among the 
United Nations on these terms may well be under- 
taken as early as possible. Provision was made in 
the Yalta conference for these discussions and 
was announced as follows: 

“‘We [the late President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill, and Marshal Stalin] have 
considered the question of the damage caused by 
Germany to the allied nations in this war and 
recognized it as just that Germany be obliged to 
make compensation for this damage in kind to 
the greatest extent possible. A commission for 
the compensation of damage will be established. 
The commission will be instructed to consider the 
question of the extent and methods for compen- 
sating damage caused by Germany to the allied 
countries. The commission will work in Moscow.’ * 


“In my capacity as President Truman’s Am- 
bassador, it will be my task to head the American 
representation on this commission, which will deal 
with German reparations, and in this or any sub- 
sequently organized commission to deal with the 
same problem as it relates to Japan. 

“J regard my assignment as one involving a 
tremendous responsibility. While the just and 
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forthright solution of problems left to us by 
World War II will be one phase of the great crisis 
that has involved all nations, and the formation 
of an international organization to prevent World 
War III is another and perhaps distinct phase, 
certainly the two are not unrelated. 

“Peace cannot endure unless it is a just peace. 
And among the factors that will determine this 
quality of justice, reparations—the underlying 
philosophy and the practical application, in form, 
in terms, in methods—are certain to weigh 
heavily. 

“T am not a ‘soft peace’ man. 
tance in making that fact known. 


I have no reluc- 
But whether 
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we have a ‘hard peace’ or a ‘soft peace’ is a ques. 
tion for all the United Nations and their govern- 
ments to decide. What I can promise in my new 
position is that once the peace is made I shall do 
everything in my power to prevent it from being 
a ‘brittle’ peace—that is, one that may be hard in 
the making but will not hold together under the 
strain of post-war economics. 

“That is the mistake that was made at the end 
of World War I. Subsequently, and partly be- 
cause of that brittle quality of the peace, Germany 
was able to rearm. 

“I make my pledge that it will not happen 
again.” 


Junction of Allied Armies in Germany 


Statement by THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House April 27] 

The Anglo-American Armies under the com- 
mand of General Eisenhower have met the Soviet 
forces where they intended to meet—in the heart 
of Nazi Germany. The enemy has been cut in two. 

This is not the hour of final victory in Europe, 
but the hour draws near, the hour for which all 
the American people, all the British peoples, and 
all the Soviet people have toiled and prayed so 
long. 

The union of our arms in the heart of Ger- 
many has a meaning for the world which the world 
will not miss. It means, first, that the last faint, 
desperate hope of Hitler and his gangster gov- 
ernment has been extinguished. The common 
front and the common cause of the powers allied 
in this war against tyranny and inhumanity have 
been demonstrated in fact as they have long been 


demonstrated in deter- 


our forces at this moment signalizes to ourselves 
and to the world that the collaboration of our na- 
tions in the cause of peace and freedom is an effec- 
tive collaboration which can surmount the great- 
est difficulties of the most extensive campaign in 
military history and succeed. Nations which can 
plan and fight together shoulder to shoulder in the 
face of such obstacles of distance and of language 
and of communications as we have overcome can 
live together and can work together in the common 
labor of the organization of the world for peace. 
Finally, this great triumph of Allied arms and 
Allied strategy is such a tribute to the courage and 
determination of Franklin Roosevelt as no words 
could ever speak, and that could be accomplished 
only by the persistence and the courage of the 
fighting soldiers and sailors of the Allied nations. 
But, until our enemies 








mination. Nothing can 
divide or weaken the 
common purpose of our 
veteran armies to pur- 
sue their victorious pur- 
pose to its final Allied 
triumph in Germany. 








Second, the junction of 


Statement by ACTING SECRETARY GREW 
[Released to the press April 27] 

The important announcement which the 
President has just made regarding the junc- 
tion of the Allied Armies in Germany is ex- 
tremely welcome news. This junction spells 
the early doom of the Nazis and is a most 
significant step on the road to peace. 


are finally subdued im 
Europe and in the Paci- 
fic, there must be no re 
laxation of effort on the 
home front in support 
of our heroic soldiers and 
sailors as we all know 
there will be no pause on 














the battle-fronts. 
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Geneva Prisoners of War and Red Cross Conventions 
Functions and Activities of the Protecting Power 


and International Red Cross Committee 
Statement by EDWIN A. PLITT! 


{Released to the press April 26] 


The United States and other powers sent repre- 
sentatives to Geneva in 1929 to participate in the 
negotiation of two conventions: One on prisoners 
of war, and one with regard to the amelioration of 
the condition of the sick and wounded of armies in 
the field (popularly called the Red Cross Conven- 
tion). Both conventions were signed at Geneva on 
July 27, 1929 and were ratified by the President of 
the United States on January 16, 1932, after rati- 
fication had been advised by the United States Sen- 
ate. These two documents are treaties and are part 
of the supreme law of the land. I have a few cop- 
ies of the treaties here for those of you who do not 
already have copies and wish to have them.’ 

Germany signed and subsequently deposited her 
ratifications and is fully bound by the terms of the 
treaties. Shortly after the United States was 
drawn into the present conflict, this Government 
informed the German Government of its inten- 
tion to apply the terms of the Prisoners of War 
Convention. The German Government replied 
that it would do likewise. 

The Geneva Prisoners of War Convention sets 
up a standard of treatment for prisoners of war 
intended to insure that they will be given hu- 
mane treatment and will be held in honorable cap- 
tivity and not as criminals. It establishes stand- 
ards of shelter, diet, medical care, clothing, and 
labor for prisoners of war. 

The standards with regard to diet and shelter 
are relative standards. For instance, article 11 
provides that the food ration of prisoners of war 
shall be equal in quantity and quality to that of 
troops of the detaining power at base camps. 

The tenth article of the convention provides that 
prisoners of war shall be lodged in buildings or 
in barracks affording all possible guaranties of hy- 
giene and healthfulness and goes on to state that 
the total surface and minimum cubic amount of air, 
arrangement, and material of bedding in the dor- 
mitories shall be the same as for troops at base 
camps of the detaining power. 

Article 31 provides that the labor furnished by 


the prisoners shall have no direct relation with war 
operations and that it is especially prohibited to 
use prisoners for manufacturing and transporting 
arms or munitions of any kind, or for transporting 
material intended for combatant units. 

Articles 37 and 38 of the convention provide 
that prisoners of war shall be allowed individually 
to receive parcels by mail, containing foods and 
other articles; that the packages shall be deliv- 
ered to the addressees and a receipt given; and 
that such shipments shall be exempt from all 
postal, import, and other duties. 

The repatriation of seriously sick and seriously 
wounded prisoners of war is provided for in the 
Geneva Prisoners of War Convention, and the re- 
turn of so-called “protected” personnel is pro- 
vided for in the Geneva Red Cross Convention. 
This latter group includes medical personnel and 
chaplains. Only the protected personnel not 
needed for the care of their compatriots are per- 
mitted to return. An agreement was made between 
the American and German Governments defining 
which doctors, chaplains, and enlisted medical per- 
sonnel will be considered repatriable. 

The Model Draft Agreement attached to the 
Geneva Prisoners of War Convention defines the 
nature of illness or wounds which will entitle a 
prisoner of war to repatriation. The American 
and German Governments have agreed to apply 
this Model Draft Agreement and have made addi- 
tional agreements with a view to defining as pre- 
cisely as possible the kinds of illness which will 
qualify a prisoner of war for repatriation. The 
Prisoners of War Convention in article 69 provides 
for the establishment of mixed medical commis- 
sions to examine the sick and wounded and to de- 
cide which of them qualify for repatriation. An 
additional agreement has been made by the Ameri- 
can and German Governments that the doctors of 


1 Made before the House Military Affairs Committee on 
Apr. 26, 1945. Mr. Plitt is Chief of the Division of Spe- 
cial War Problems, Office of Controls, Department of State. 

*Treaty Series 846 and 847. Copies may be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents. 
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the detaining power will qualify certain cases with- 
out reference to the mixed medical commissions 
which are each comprised of two neutral physicians 
and one member appointed by the detaining power. 

The American and German Governments also 
agreed to repatriate (1) all women who might 
come under article 86 of the Geneva Prisoners of 
War Convention, that is, women who may follow 
the armed forces without directly belonging 
thereto, such as newspaper correspondents; (2) 
unarmed female military personnel; and (3) fe- 
male sanitary and religious personnel. Both Gov- 
ernments have repatriated women falling into 
these classes. 

Article 79 provides that the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross shall propose the organi- 
zation of a central information agency for prison- 
ers of war to be created in a neutral country. 
During the present war that agency has been oper- 
ated by the Committee itself in Geneva. 

The Geneva Prisoners of War Convention pro- 
vides for the representation of the belligerent’s in- 
terests by a neutral country known as the pro- 
tecting power. The protecting power’s duties and 
responsibilities are found primarily in articles 86 
and 87 of the treaty, which read in part as follows: 


ARTICLE 86 


Representatives of the protecting power or its accepted 
delegates shall be permitted to go to any place, without 
exception, where prisoners of war are interned. They shall 
have access to all places occupied by prisoners and may 
interview them, as a general rule without witnesses, per- 
sonally or through interpreters. 

Belligerents shall so far as possible facilitate the task 
of representatives or accepted delegates of the protecting 
power. The military authorities shall be informed of their 
visit. 


ARTICLE 87 


In case of disagreement between the belligerents as 
to the application of the provisions of the present Con- 
vention, the protecting Powers must, in so far as possible, 
lend their good offices for the purpose of settling the 
difference. 


In addition to these provisions, there is a provi- 
sion in article 42 that the prisoners of war shall 
have the right to address themselves to representa- 
tives of the protecting powers to indicate to them 
points on which they have complaints to formu- 
late with regard to the conditions of captivity, 
that these requests and complaints must be trans- 
mitted immediately and, even if they are recog- 
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nized to be unfounded, they may not occasion any 
punishment. Again, in article 44 it is provided 
that all facilities shall be accorded the agents, 
commonly called the spokesmen, of the prisoners 
of war for their intercourse with the military au- 
thorities and with the protecting power, that this 
intercourse shall not be limited, and that no repre- 
sentative of the prisoners may be transferred 
without the necessary time being allowed him to 
inform his successors about affairs under consid- 
eration. 

The activities of the State Department in this 
connection have been its traditional ones in the 
field of foreign affairs. This includes dealing with 
the protecting powers in all matters relating to 
prisoners of war. The State Department has at 
all times cooperated closely with the War Depart- 
ment, which has custody of the prisoners. 


Acceptance of Germany's Offer 
Concerning Prisoners of War 


[Released to the press April 23] 


The Department of State and the War Depart- 
ment announced on April 23 that the Government 
of the United States has accepted an offer of the 
German Government to leave in camps all prison- 
ers of war as the Allies advance. The proposal of 
the German Government was made to the United 
States through the Swiss Government as protect- 
ing power. 

The Department of State and the War Depart- 
the Swiss Government that, unless word to the 
contrary was received from Germany by mid- 
night, Sunday night, April 22, 1945 (Bern, Swit- 
zerland, time; 7 p.m., E.W.T.), the Government of 
the United States would consider this arrangement 
as being in effect as between itself and the German 
Government as it relates to American prisoners of 
war, and as being operative as of that time and 
date. By the time specified, no word to the con- 
trary had been received from the German Gov- 
ernment. 

According to the latest available information, 
the German Government still is holding as prison- 
ers of war some 60,000 to 65,000 American soldiers. 
Allied armies have overrun 47 of the 78 prisoner- 
of-war camps and hospitals where American sol- 
diers were known to be held. 
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Warning to Germany by President Truman, Prime 


Minister Churchill, and Marshal Stalin 


[Released to the press by the White House April 23] 


There follows the text of a warning, in leaflet 
form, which Allied airplanes began distributing 
at 6 p. m., E.W.T., on April 23, 1945, over those 
portions of German territory still in German 
control : 


“The Governments of the United Kingdom, 
United States of America, and U.S.S.R., on behalf 
of all the United Nations at war with Germany, 
hereby issue a solemn warning to all comman- 
dants and guards in charge of Allied prisoners of 
war, internees or deported citizens of the United 
Nations in Germany and German occupied terri- 
tory and to members of the Gestapo and all other 
persons of whatsoever service or rank in whose 
charge Allied prisoners of war, internees or de- 
ported citizens have been placed, whether in bat- 
tle zones, on lines of communication or in rear 


areas. They declare that they will hold all such 


Soviet Denunciation 


The American Ambassador at Moscow transmit- 
ted to the Secretary of State, by a telegram dated 
April 5, 1945, the following statement, as received 
from the press section of the Foreign Office, regard- 
ing Soviet denunciation of the U.S.S.R.—Japanese 
neutrality pact: 

“Today at 3 p.m. People’s Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs of the USSR Mr. V. M. Molotov, 
received the Japanese Ambassador, Mr. N. Sato, 
and made the following statement to him in the 
name of the Soviet Government: 

“The neutrality pact between the Soviet Union 
and Japan was concluded on April 13, 1941, that 
is, before the attack of Germany on the USSR 
and before the outbreak of war between Japan on 
the one hand and England and the United States 
on the other. Since that time the situation has 
been basically altered. Germany has attacked the 
USSR, and Japan, the ally of Germany is aiding 
the latter in its war against the USSR. Further- 
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persons, no less than the German High Command 
and competent German military, naval and air 
authorities, individually responsible for the 
safety and welfare of all Allied prisoners of war, 
internees or deported citizens in their charge. 

“Any person guilty of maltreating or allowing 
any Allied prisoners of war, internees or deported 
citizens to be maltreated, whether in battle zone, 
on lines of communication, in a camp, hospital, 
prisen or elsewhere, will be ruthlessly pursued and 
brought to punishment. 

“They give notice that they will regard this 
responsibility as binding in all circumstances and 
one which cannot be transferred to any other 
authorities or individuals whatsoever.” 


The leaflets bore the facsimile signatures of the 
President of the United States, Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill of Great Britain, and Marshal 
Stalin of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


of Pact With Japan 


more Japan is waging war with the USA and Eng- 
land, which are the allies of the Soviet Union. 

“In these circumstances the neutrality pact 
between Japan and the USSR has lost its sense, 
and the prolongation of that pact has become 
impossible. 

“<On the strength of the above and in accordance 
with Article Three of the above mentioned pact, 
which envisaged the right of denunciation one 
year before the lapse of the five year period of 
operation of the pact, the Soviet Government 
hereby makes known to the Government of Japan 
its wish to denounce the pact of April 13, 1941.’ 

“The Japanese Ambassador Mr. N. Sato, prom- 
ised to inform the Japanese Government of the 
statement of the Soviet Government.” 

The pact and an accompanying declaration, as 
printed in the Moscow News of April 17, 1941 and 
transmitted to the Department by the American 
Embassy, follow: 
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PACT ON NEUTRALITY BETWEEN UNION OF 
SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS AND JAPAN 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and His Maj- 
esty the Emperor of Japan, guided by a desire to 
strengthen peaceful and friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries, have decided to conclude 
a pact on neutrality, for which purpose they have 
appointed as their Representatives : 

the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics— 

Vyacheslav Mikhailovich Molotov, Chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars and People’s 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics; 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan— 

Yosuke Matsuoka, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Jusanmin, Cavalier of the Order of the Sacred 
Treasure of the First Class, and 

Yoshitsugu Tatekawa, Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Lieutenant General, Jusan- 
min, Cavalier of the Order of the Rising Sun of 
the First Class and the Order of the Golden Kite 
of the Fourth Class, 

who, after an exchange of their credentials, 
which were found in due and proper form, have 
agreed on the following: 


ARTICLE ONE 


Both Contracting Parties undertake to main- 
tain peaceful and friendly relations between them 
and mutually respect the territorial integrity and 
inviolability of the other Contracting Party. 


ARTICLE Two 


Should one of the Contracting Parties become 
the object of hostilities on the part of one or several 
third powers, the other Contracting Party will 
observe neutrality throughout the duration of the 
conflict. 


ARTICLE THREE 


The present Pact comes into force from the day 
of its ratification by both Contracting Parties and 
remains valid for five years. In case neither of 
the Contracting Parties denounces the Pact one 
year before the expiration of the term, it will be 
considered automatically prolonged for the next 
five years. 
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ARTICLE Four 


The present Pact is subject to ratification as soon 
as possible. The instruments of ratification shall 
be exchanged in Tokyo, also as soon as possible, 

In confirmation whereof the above-named Rep. 
resentatives have signed the present Pact in two 
copies, drawn up in the Russian and Japanese 
languages, and affixed thereto their seals. 

Done in Moscow on April 13, 1941, which corre. 
sponds to the 13th day of the fourth month of the 
16th year of Showa. 


V. Moxorov. Yosuke Matsuoka. 


Yosuirsueu TATEKAWA, 


DECLARATION 


In conformity with the spirit of the Pact on 
neutrality concluded on April 13, 1941, between 
the U.S.S.R. and Japan, the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. and the Government of Japan, in the 
interest of insuring peaceful and friendly relations 
between the two countries, solemnly declare that 
the U.S.S.R. pledges to respect the territorial in- 
tegrity and inviolability of Manchoukuo, and 
Japan pledges to respect the territorial integrity 
and inviolability of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic. ' 

Moscow, April 13, 1941. 
On behalf of the On behalf of the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. Government of Japan 
V. Motorov. Yosuke MarsvoKka. 
Yosurrsueu TaTEKAWA. 


Agricultural Workers 


Newfoundland 

The American Consul General and the New- 
foundland Commissioner for Public Works, by an 
exchange of notes signed at St. John’s March 8 
and 10, 1945, agreed to amend all work agree 
ments between the War Food Administration and 
Newfoundland agricultural workers to provide 
that the War Food Administration shall furnish 
Newfoundland workers necessary health and medi- 
cal care in the same manner as such care is made 
available to other foreign agricultural workers 
recruited to work in the United States. The work 
agreements were effected in accordance with an 
exchange of notes March 23 and 24, 1944. 
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Visa Procedure for French or 
United States Citizens 


[ Released to the press April 26] 


After negotiations between this Government and 
the French Provisional Government an agreement 
was signed at Paris April 6, 1945 under which 
citizens of both countries will be granted visas 
immediately upon application in the cases of 
bearers of official passports and also in the cases 
of bearers of regular passports who are provided 
with letters issued by the Department of State or 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of France stating 
that they are authorized to proceed temporarily 
to France or the United States in the discharge of 
a task of national importance to the United States 
and France. Letters of the character just men- 
tioned will be issued by the Department of State 
to persons who are issued regular passports on 
the basis of evidence establishing that their pres- 
ence in France would serve one of the three pur- 
poses stated in the fourth paragraph hereof. 

The same procedure will be followed with’ re- 
spect to American and French citizens in England 
who desire to travel to France or the United States, 
with the exception that the letters of authoriza- 
tion will be issued by the American and French 
Embassies in London, and in the cases of French, 
citizens who have not resided in England for three 
years the visas for temporary entry into the 
United States will not be issued immediately, but 
a decision upon the application will be made with- 
in the maximum of 10 days. 

The agreement between the United States and 
France will remain in effect until its denunciation 
by one or the other country. 

Since November 10, 1944, the Department of 
State has been issuing passports to American citi- 
zens who could establish that their presence in 
France would (1) contribute directly or indirectly 
to the war effort, (2) serve the national interests 
of the United States and/or France by the resump- 
tion of economic or other activities disrupted by 
the war, or (3) materially aid France in meeting 
its essential requirements for civilian consumption 
and reconstruction." 

However, American citizens frequently encoun- 
tered considerable delay in obtaining visas from 
French diplomatic or consular representatives in 


? BULLETIN of Nov. 12, 1944, p. 584, and Dec. 17, 1944, 
p. 760. 
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the United States, due to the necessity in most 
cases of referring applications for visas to the 
French authorities in Paris. 


Trade With France 


A general license relating to trade with France, 
including her colonies, has been issued by the Treas- 
ury Department.? This license is the first of its 
kind issued with respect to any liberated country 
and is a major development in the program of lift- 
ing the freezing restrictions as rapidly as condi- 
tions permit. 

Under General License No. 90, trade between 
France and the United States or the generally li- 
censed trade area may be carried on through nor- 
mal banking and commercial channels without ob- 
taining specific Foreign Funds Control licenses.* 
Accordingly, shipping, title, and other documents 
incident to trade with France may now freely be 
transmitted. The license provides, however, that 
payment for goods exported from France may be 
made only by depositing the dollar amount in an 
American banking institution to the credit of the 
consignor or a bank in France, or by the purchase 
of francs from a licensed exchange dealer. 

Dollars accruing in Freach accounts maintained 
with domestic banks from French exports may in 
turn be used to finance payments in the United 
States or to effect remittances from France to the 
United States. They may also be transferred from 
the account of one French bank to the account 
of another. Balances which have accrued since 
November 4, 1944 from remittances to France may 
likewise be freely used for these purposes. 

The general license also permits the collection 
for French account of certain types of financial 
instruments, and provides that the proceeds of 
these collections may be utilized in the same man- 
ner as the proceeds of exports from France. 

French assets in this country continue to be 
blocked, and only the balances specified in the 
general license may be utilized for trade transac- 
tions and other current payments. Withdrawals 
from other French balances may only be made 
pursuant to appropriate license. The new license 
does not authorize any transactions on behalf of 
nationals of blocked countries who are not within 
France or the generally licensed trade area. 


* BuLteTIn of Apr. 15, 1945, p. 691, 
*10 Federal Register 4062, 
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HE FOLLOWING ANALYsIs of the German iron 

and steel industry is based on its develop- 

ment during the inter-war period from 1919 
to 1937. Actually, adjustments by this industry 
to the territorial changes introduced by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty were not carried out before about 
1925. German tariffs on the importation of iron 
and steel products were prohibited until that date, 
while the program of rationalization and modern- 
ization of the industry, which required a number 
of years for its completion, was carried through 
by the middle twenties. The inter-war period 
reveals quite sharply the fundamental foreign- 
trade patterns of the industry in relation to its 
productive facilities and the typical dependence of 
the German iron and steel industry on imports of 
raw materials. 

Although the German iron and steel industry 
has been affected by wartime developments, its 
basic features, as reflected in the inter-war years, 
have not been altered. New productive facilities 
have been constructed in central Germany and 
Upper Silesia ; domestic low-grade iron ores have 
been exploited on a larger scale than ever before; 
and dispersal and transfer of facilities throughout 
Germany has been carried out on a large scale. 
Nonetheless, these expedients do not conform to 
the advantages to be derived from economic loca- 
tion and from imports of high-grade ores. 


I 


HE consTRucTION of the German iron and 

steel industry on a scale far beyond Ger- 
many’s normal peacetime needs has constituted 
reserve capacity which could be tapped at any 
time for armament purposes. Thus the excess 
capacity present in the German iron and steel 
industry was not merely the result of an overesti- 
mate of the foreign exchange to be derived from 
German exports in this branch of heavy industry. 
A number of circumstances point to a fairly de- 
liberate, long-term program on the part of the 
German Government and the iron and steel indus- 
try after 1918 directed at achieving a capacity 
comparable to the pre-1914 period. Among these 
are the payment of indemnities by the German 
Government to the industry as a result of proper- 
ties lost by territorial adjustment and the pro- 
gressive increases in capacity despite the mount- 
ing volume of steel exports by new steel-producing 
areas on the European continent. 


The German Iron and | 


to Fore 


Although productivity for each man-hour and 
value added for each unit of manufacture in- 
creased considerably during the twenties as a re- 
sult of the large capital outlays attendant on ex- 
pansion of the industry, the burden of excessive 
fixed costs tied up in idle capacity made for losses, 
or limited profit margins. That is, a high rate of 
output was necessary to justify the new capital in- 
vestment in the industry. However, large export 
sales could be made only at the relatively low prices 
determined by French and Belgian competitors. 
Despite reduced prime costs the German iron and 
steel industry at the peak of its activity in 1927- 
28 was therefore unable to pay a reasonable divi- 
dend on ordinary shares. 

The maintenance of this excess iron and steel 
capacity (relative to normal peacetime domestic 
and foreign needs) at a fairly high level of opera- 
tion was achieved principally in two ways: (1) 
the formation of domestic and European cartels 
which restricted production and competition by 
other European countries, making possible a larg- 
er proportion of German exports at favorable 
prices than in the absence of cartel agreements; 
(2) payment of export subsidies to the iron- and 
steel-finishing trades, enabling the German steel 
industry to compete on the world market and thus 
to keep a much higher proportion of its capacity 
in active production than would otherwise have 
been possible. The excess of domestic over world 
prices of iron and steel products resulting from 
these measures for increasing exports and for ab- 
sorbing overhead amounted to overpayment by 
German consumers during the twenties of an esti- 
mated 80 million dollars annually. 

By means of export subsidies and cartel ar- 
rangements as much as one half of total German 
semi-finished and finished steel production was 


*Mr. Merlin is a country specialist in the Division of 
Commercial Policy, Office of International Trade Policy, 
Department of State. 
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exported before 1930, an indication of the extent 
to which capacity could not be absorbed on the 
domestic market. Despite vigorous export meas- 
ures, moreover, about one half of total pig-iron 
capacity remained unused until the beginning of 
the rearmament program. The construction of 
new productive facilities during the thirties and 
during the war has added to the problem of ca- 
pacity in relation to markets. 


II 


ESPITE concerted efforts before and during the 
D present war to overcome disadvantages aris- 
ing from dependence on imports of iron ore and 
alloy metals, German dependence on foreign 
sources of supply has been revealed during the 
war more strikingly than ever before. Iron ore 
and related materials for the production of 
iron and steel acquired by occupation of Euro- 
pean countries must be treated as temporary 
rather than permanent sources of supply. Al- 
though Germany has resorted increasingly to do- 
mestic high-cost iron ores, principally in the Salz- 
gitter district, the increase in iron and steel pro- 
duction has in large part not been achieved out of 
German natural resources as constituted prior 
to 1938. Thus, increased imports from Sweden 
and access to the French Lorraine ores have out- 
weighed German domestic ores in the wartime 
expansion of steel production. This fundamental 
dependence on imports is particularly striking for 
the years after 1928 when imports averaged over 
two thirds of*the total iron ore consumed in Ger- 
many compared with slightly less than one third 
in 1913. However, if allowance is made for scrap, 
iron obtained from domestic sources in 1937 
amounted to nearly 50 percent of total iron con- 
sumption. It has been estimated that German 
iron-ore imports normally required a yearly sum 
of 250 to 300 million Reichsmarks in foreign ex- 
change, of which Sweden was the main recipient. 
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Although domestic sources of manganese as 
well as substitutes for manganese have been used 
at an increasing rate regardless of cost, Germany 
has been dependent on imports of manganese from 
occupied and Axis-satellite countries. Moreover, 
Germany has supplemented its stocks and limited 
domestic production of ferro-alloys by imports 
from such widely scattered European countries as 
Finland, Norway, Spain, Portugal, the Balkans, 
and Turkey. 

The German experience during the war has 
therefore indicated that access to the metal re- 
sources of the European continent, despite their 
relatively minor place in world production with a 
few exceptions, has proved both essential to and 
adequate for German armament needs. The ex- 
ploitation of new or submarginal deposits, the well- 
organized use of scrap, standardization of the alloy 
content of steels, substitution of metals in steels, 
and the availability of stockpiles have all been 
prominent factors in making this possible. 


Coal 

Iron and steel production have in the past de- 
veloped in the vicinity of the major coal fields. 
The two most important hard-coal fields occur in 
the Rhine-Ruhr region in the northwest section of 
Germany and in Upper Silesia in the East. The 
most intensively exploited portion of the Ruhr dis- 
trict lies east of the Rhine between the Lippe and 
Ruhr rivers; it comprises an area of about 590 
square miles, or less than 3 percent of the total 
area of Germany. The highly industrialized 
cities of Duisburg, Essen, Bochum, Dortmund, 
and Gelsenkirchen are located in that section. The 
Upper Silesian coal basin, referring only to the 
area within the German border as it existed in 
1938, lies at the intersection of the boundary lines 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Germany; the 
German portion lies in the northwest section of 
the main basin, near Beuthen. These deposits con- 
tain the thickest Steinkohle beds in central Eu- 
rope ; mining conditions are less difficult there than 
in the Ruhr. 

The Saar coal field, mostly of poor quality, which 
is located west of the Rhine, extends across the 
pre-war French border, thus lying partly in Ger- 
many and partly in French Lorraine. Hard coal 
is also found in the vicinity of Aachen (near the 
Belgian border), in Lower Silesia, in the state of 
Saxony, in the middle Weser district, and in the 
newly exploited deposits of the Miinster area north 
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of the Ruhr coal fields. The coal deposits near 
Aachen, lying southwest of the Ruhr and about 
30 miles west of the Rhine, lie near the eastern 
end of the coal field extending from northeastern 
France across Belgium and Holland into Germany. 
The output is largely high-grade coking coal and 
semi-anthracite. The relatively limited Lower 
Silesia coal field is located in the Waldenburg 
district west of Breslau and extends partly into 
Czechoslovakia. 

In 1937 Germany as a whole produced 184.6 
million metric tons of hard coal, of which 80 per- 
cent came from the Ruhr, Aachen, and Saar dis- 
tricts and 13 percent from Upper Silesia. About 
one fifth of the output of German coal is used in 
the production of iron and steel. 

Although over one half of the coal mined is 
normally consumed near the mines, the movement 
of coal from mining to consuming areas has always 
imposed heavy demands on German transporta- 
tion facilities. In pre-war Germany, 45 percent of 
all coal mined was transported by public carrier: 
72 percent by rail and 28 percent by water. The 
wartime tendency to locate new industries in cen- 
tral Germany has probably increased the amount 
of hard coal transported into that region. 

German exports of Steinkohle averaged some- 
what less than one fourth of the total annual out- 
put for the years 1935 through 1937. 


TaBiE 1: Propucrion AND Exports or STEINKOHLE 
(in millions of metric tons) 








Percentage of 

Year Production Exports Exports to 

Production 
ESS Se ene le 143. 0 34. 2 24 
ae A pea eee tes 158. 4 36. 7 23 
SE REARS Te Fa wd 184. 5 48. 5 26 
sashes ced 186. 3 38. 2 21 














Coke 

The German coke industry is an important ad- 
junct of the iron and steel industry and is inti- 
mately related to the important hard-coal fields. 
In 1938, 47 coke ovens were delivering gas to the 
Ruhrgas grid founded in 1927; they supplied dis- 
tricts from Aachen to Hannover and from the 
Dutch border almost to Frankfurt. Over three 
fourths of the sales of coke-oven gas through this 
grid were to the iron-producing and iron-working 
industries. 
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The best German coking coal comes from the 
Ruhr district. Plants at Dortmund, Duisburg, 
and Gelsenkirchen account for 38 percent of all 
the coke produced in Germany; the Ruhr as a 
whole accounts for about 80 percent of German 
coke production. In coking, the coal is heated to 
drive off its volatile elements, leaving a product 
consisting mainly of carbon and ash. During 
coking, Ruhr coal loses about 25 percent of its 
original weight and yields as by-products 3.7 
percent of its weight in tar, 1.3 percent in sul- 
phates, and an average of 9,000 cubic feet of gas 
for every ton of coal. Since these by-products are 
used in the manufacture of dyestuffs, synthetic 
oil, explosives, and other products, they constitute 
an important source of raw materials for indus- 
tries other than iron and steel. 

Coke production declined from 34 million tons 
in 1913 to about 12 million tons in 1923, rising to 
39 million tons in 1929 and in 1937 to slightly 
more than 40 million tons, or 26 percent of world 
production. Coke has been exported principally 
to Luxembourg, France, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Italy, the proportion of exports to production 
ranging from 27 percent in 1929 to 21.5 percent 
in 1937. 


Iron Ore 

Actual reserves of iron ore in Germany were 
estimated in 1926 at about 1.3 billion tons, while a 
more recent estimate places the figure at nearly 
1.6 billion tons. Only about 30 percent of this 
amount, it is estimated, can be mined under pres- 
ent technological conditions. The principal de- 
posits actively mined occur in the Seigerland, 
Lahn-Dill (both in western Germany), Salzgitter 
(north-central Germany, that is, Hannover), and 
Bavaria (southern Germany) districts and are in 
the main remote from the coal fields. The iron 
ores of the Saar are of little commercial value. 
Although domestic deposits average only 30 per- 
cent iron content, they are important in view of 
the measures taken in Germany for their exploita- 
tion despite high costs of production. 

Until recently the Seigerland district has been 
the largest producer, with ore reserves estimated 
at 100 million tons, The siderite ore when roasted 
yields 50 percent iron and 10 percent manganese. 
However, the output of the Peine-Salzgitter dis- 
trict, a high-phosphorus ore containing only 30 
percent iron, 1.6 percent manganese, and 25 per- 
cent silicon, is now greater than that of Seigerland. 
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A total of 20 million tons annually was planned 
at Salzgitter before the war. Although about 30 
million tons are said to be available by means of 
surface mining, the largest portion of the ore must 
be mined by underground methods, requiring large 
outlays in capital and presenting many technical 
difficulties. The output from this source in 1939 
was about 3 million tons. 

About 700,000 tons of 48-percent iron ore is 
being produced annually in Bavaria. Reserves 
are estimated at about 100 million tons. Hema- 
tite and limonite deposits in the district average 
42-percent iron content and yield about 1 million 
tons annually. The manganiferous iron ores of 
the Taunus-Lindener district yield about 200.000 
tons of ore annually averaging about 19 percent 
iron and over 12 percent manganese. The total 
output of German iron mines in 1938 was 11.3 
million tons averaging 32 percent iron compared 
with an output of 6.2 million tons in 1929. 

Germany is dependent upon imports of iron ore 
for well over two thirds of the annual consumption 
of the industry. Imports have been a dominating 
factor in the German iron and steel industry ever 
since the loss of the Lorraine minette ores. How- 
ever, even before the last war Germany was a sub- 
stantial importer of iron ore, the volume of the 
annual import trade having averaged about 10.7 
million tons for the period 1909-13. Thus, in 
1913 about 30 percent of the iron ore-consumed in 
Germany was imported, compared with an aver- 
age of 70 percent in the years after 1928. More- 
over, Sweden, France, and Spain since 1913 have 
remained the main sources of supply. Sweden has 
continued to furnish the largest part of these im- 
ports, although after 1935 France supplied an in- 
creasing and Spain a decreasing proportion. 

The shift after the last war from the Lorraine 
ores to the richer Swedish and Spanish ores has 
had pronounced effects on German blast-furnace 
practice that have led to fuel economies and in- 
creased output for each furnace. The Swedish 
ores imported into Germany range from 52 to 57 
percent iron content; Spanish ores from 48 to 50 
percent; and Lorraine ores contain about 34 per- 
cent. The quantity of raw materials consumed 
for each ton of pig iron and ferro-alloys produced 
has declined as follows: 19183—4.1 tons; 1923—3.9 
tons; and 1936—3.5 tons. 
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Taste 2: German Propucrion AND Imports OF 
Iron OrE 


(in thousands of long tons) 








Percentage of 
Year Production ! Imports Imports to 

Consumption 
kcwweceuuseeed 6, 273 16, 685 73. 0 
Pe avcca tec eokad 5, 651 13, 670 71.0 
cbotiiidivkee 4 cle 2, 580 6, 959 73. 2 
i hihi a et cals 1, 319 3, 397 72. 3 
ie dni mutha din oe 2, 551 4, 499 64, 2 
Ds tae SB Oees 4, 274 8, 134 66. 0 
5 Sehr ESE Pe ta EE: 5, 206 13, 839 72.7 
SA eeeeene Se oe 6, 547 18, 178 73. 5 
SO Aiseciuesuiaus . 8, 388 20, 295 70. 8 














1 Includes the Saar beginning February 1935, although produc- 
tion there is negligible. 


Scrap 

Although in 1913 only 20 percent scrap was 
used in open-hearth steel manufacture, in recent 
years the average has been about 40 percent. In 
fact the great increase in steel production in 1938 
appears to have been achieved largely through 
the use of scrap. Thus imports of scrap rose from 
an average of 323,000 metric tons a year during 
the period 1929-37 to 1.1 million tons in 1938, in- 
cluding 436,000 tons from the United States. Re- 
quirements for scrap amounted to about 7 million 
tons until 1938 and, in view of the small imports 
of scrap prior to that year, were adequately cov- 
ered from domestic sources. In 1938, however, the 
total scrap consumed by the German iron and 
steel industry increased from an average of 7.7 
million tons a year throughout the period 1935-37 
to 11.5 million tons in 1938. Imports of scrap in 
1938 therefore constituted slightly less than 10 
percent of total consumption. Because of the 
large domestic supply, the increasing reliance on 
scrap reduced to some extent dependence on iron- 
ore imports. Thus, while total German consump- 
tion of scrap increased by almost one half in 1935- 
37, imports of scrap in the same period rose by 
less than one third. 


Manganese Ores 

Manganese, being indispensable to the produc- 
tion of steel, regardless of type, occupies a unique 
position among the main alloy metals. This 
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alloy neutralizes sulphur and improves the rolling 
quality or malleability of steel. 

Germany has no important deposits of commer- 
cial-grade manganese ore and is limited to large 
reserves of manganiferous iron ores in Seigerland, 
containing 67 percent manganese, and to the iron- 
manganese ores of the Taunus area, containing 
slightly over 12 percent manganese. Annual im- 
ports of manganese averaged 64 percent of total 
German consumption in 1929-387. Of the 426,000 
tons of ore imported in 1938, 63 percent came from 
South Africa ; 14 percent from Russia; and 11 per- 
cent from Brazil. India and Chile each supplied 
4 percent or less. Domestic scrap and slag supple- 
ment domestic production and manganiferous ores. 
Consumption normally ranges from 30 to 40 kilos 
for each ton of steel produced. 

The source of manganese supplied during the 
war has shifted to the Ukraine and to the Balkans. 
Moreover, the addition of soda ash to extract the 
sulphur content of domestic ores, in the Brassert 
process, has probably reduced German manganese 
requirements. By the most stringent economy, 
however, the use of manganese is limited to about 
12 pounds a metric ton of carbon steel. Not all 
types of blast furnaces can operate with soda ash. 
It is estimated that about 20 percent of all pig 
iron has been desulphurized by the soda-ash treat- 
ment in Germany with a saving of nearly 15 per- 
cént in manganese on some 12 million tons of steel. 


Other Ferro-alloys 

Germany is almost completely dependent on 
imports for its supply of such ferro-alloys as 
chrome, tungsten, nickel, cobalt, molybdenum, tin, 
and vanadium, since these metals do not occur in 
Germany or occur only in relatively small quanti- 
ties. 


Chrome is second in importance to manganese 


in the German iron and steel industry. Of chrome- 
ore imports for 1938, 34 percent came from Brit- 
ish South Africa; 30 percent, from Turkey; 8 
percent, from Greece; 8 percent, from southern 
Rhodesia; and 7 percent, from Yugoslavia. The 
major sources of chrome supply during the war 
other than stockpiles have been Turkey and the 
Balkans. The Allatini mines of Yugoslavia, with 
an annual output of approximately 16,000 tons 
of chrome ore, are the most important source. 
Of the chrome-ore supply to Germany in 1948, 
about two thirds came from Yugoslavia, Greece, 
and Albania and one third, from Turkey. Sources 
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of small amounts of chrome ore are Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Portugal. The total quantity of 
chrome available to Germany in 1943 amounted 
to about 49,000 tons. 

Tungsten, used in the manufacture of arma- 
ments and resistant alloy steels, has normally been 
imported in about equal amounts from China and 
India, with small amounts from Bolivia. Dur- 
ing the war, Portugal and Spain have been the 
major sources of supply. 

Nickel imports in 1938 amounted to 3,984 metric 
tons. Of this total, 48 percent came from the 
Dutch East Indies; 39 percent, from Canada; and 
10 percent, from Burma. Wartime imports have 
come principally from the Finnish mines and from 
Norway and Greece. Germany’s production of 
nickel is relatively small, amounting to 850 metric 
tons in 1937, 500 metric tons in 1938, and about 
1,000 tons in 1943. 

Molybdenum is normally obtained by Germany 
from the United States, the main source of world 
supply. The only significant European produc- 
tion occurs in Norway, which in 1939 produced 433 
metric tons and constitutes the sole source of Ger- 
man supply in wartime, with relatively minor pro- 
duction in Yugoslavia and Greece. 

Vanadium, used principally in high-speed and 


low-alloy steel and high-strength cast-iron steel — 


forges, has been increasingly substituted for steels 
containing nickel and tungsten. No vanadium ores 
are commercially mined in Europe. Germany, 
however, has developed a method of obtaining 
vanadium from minette iron ore as well as from 
vanadium ores in its own territory. The converted 
slag resulting from this process after chemical 
treatment yields about 250 tons of vanadium for 
every million tons of mineral ores treated, that is, 
one ton of vanadium for 4,000 tons of iron ore. 
Since this process of vanadium separation intro- 
duces an additional step in steel production, it 
necessarily slows down the output of steel. 

The introduction of substitute steels has resulted 
in a high degree of ferro-alloy economy in Ger- 
many. Ferro-alloy substitutes, as in the replace- 
ment of chrome by silicon, can be used only within 
definite limits, beyond which substitution is not 
feasible. 

Although supplies from liberated and neutral 
countries have been reduced as Germany is forced 
back to pre-1939 boundaries, the presence of pipe- 
line reserves and production lags may not make the 
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loss of ferro-alloy supplies apparent before six to 
nine months after supplies are cut off. 


III 


nw 1937 Germany produced about 16 million 
tons of pig iron and 20 million tons of steel. 

The difference between pig-iron and steel output 
is accounted for by the use of scrap in increasing 
quantities in Germany following the loss of iron- 
ore resources after the last war. As a result of 
recovery of the Saar in 1935 and reorganization 
of the iron and steel industry based on ores im- 
ported largely from Sweden, France, and Spain, 
as well as domestic scrap, Germany in 1937 was 
producing as much pig iron as in 1913. 

There is considerable evidence, however, that re- 
organization of the German iron and steel indus- 
try was carried out with little attention to the 
ability of markets to absorb output. The official 
German commission (Enquete Ausschuss) inves- 
tigating conditions in German industry in the late 
twenties remarked that— 


“The post-war new reconstruction of German 
iron and steel works, most particularly the replace- 
ment of the plants lost through liquidation and 
ceded territories, was carried out under a miscon- 
ception as to the absorbtive capacity of markets 
under new conditions.” 


Output, therefore, lagged behind capacity during 
the twenties and began to be utilized fully only 
after the commencement of the rearmament pro- 
gram. The degree of unused blast-furnace capac- 
ity (pig iron) was high throughout the twenties 
but increased as modernization of blast-furnace 
practice continued. Moreover, a comparison of 
output in 1929 and in 1937 reveals an increase of 
about 34 percent in the production of semi-finished 
and finished steel. Although about 114 million 
tons, or a little more than one half of this in- 
creased production, may be attributable to the ac- 
quisition of the Saar in 1935, the remainder of the 
increase may represent capacity not utilized in the 
twenties, particularly since the new plant under 
construction was not yet in operation in 1937. 

In addition Germany exported about one half 
its output of semi-finished and finished steel prod- 
ucts during the twenties, whereas by 1937 exports 
had decreased by one fourth. The high propor- 
tion of iron and steel exports, compared with total 
production, during the twenties would appear to 
offer further evidence of iron and steel capacity 
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constructed far beyond the needs of the German. 
domestic market and subject to considerable un- 
certainties in view of changed world-market con- 
ditions for these products after the last war. 


Pig Iron 

Pig iron is the essential raw material for prac- 
tically all ferrous products including steel, 
wrought iron, and cast iron; it is produced and 
classified into different grades according to the 
kind of steel manufacture for which it is to be 
used. The particular grade of pig iron is deter- 
mined by chemical composition in terms of car- 
bon, silicon, sulphur, phosphorus, and manganese 
content. The molten iron produced in the blast 
furnace either is poured into ladles and trans- 
ferred in the molten stage to large containers and 
mixers for immediate manufacture into steel or it 
is cast and allowed to cool. The process of steel 
manufacture using either the molten pig iron or 
the iron cast in pigs involves the elimination of 
most of the carbon and silicon content and other 
non-ferrous impurities as well as the addition of 
desired alloys in the open hearth, Bessemer, or 
electric processes. 

The division of German iron and steel produc- 
tion discussed below by stages of production is 
used for convenience and does not indicate the 
continuity inherent in the whole process of iron 
and steel manufacture. 

Basic iron including the basic Bessemer 
(Thomas) and open-hearth processes has account- 
ed for about two thirds of total German produc- 
tion of pig iron since 1929. Manganese pig iron 
and ferro-alloys, used principally for steel making, 
haye accounted for about one fifth. Foundry and 
hematite grades rank third; the remainder con- 
sists of forge iron for making wrought iron. The 
production of acid Bessemer pig iron and direct 
castings for molten blast-furnace metal has been 
discontinued. Residue slag resulting from the 
basic pig-iron process yields phosphate fertilizer 
of a high quality which is widely used in German 
agriculture. 

From 1929 to 1934 the Rhineland-Westphalia 
area accounted for more than 80 percent of the 
total output of pig iron. With the inclusion of the 
Saar in Germany in 1935 the proportion dropped 
to about 70 percent, the Saar and Bavarian Palat- 
inate accounting for about 15 percent and the rest 
of Germany, including Silesia, for about 14 per- 
cent. 
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Because of the close balance between blast- 
furnace capacity and the demand of the steel 
works, exports of pig iron are not of great sig- 
nificance. 

Analysis of blast-furnace capacity in relation to 
pig-iron production during the twenties and thir- 
ties reveals a high degree of unused capacity dur- 
ing both periods. However, the rearmament pro- 
gram absorbed a large part of this capacity dur- 
ing the middle thirties. Thus the proportion of 
blast-furnace capacity in use was 55 percent in 
1928 and 52 percent in 1929, averaging about 50 
percent for the period from 1924 through 1929. 
The proportion of capacity in use increased stead- 
ily from 50 percent in 1934 to 73 percent in 1937. 
Increased efficiency in blast-furnace operations is 
indicated by the steady rise in total capacity and 
output for each furnace in blast. The table below 
is expressed in terms of total furnaces built to 
furnaces in commission during the years specified : 


TaBLe 3: PercentTaGE oF Torat Buast Fur- 
NACES IN COMMISSION 








Year Percent Year Percent 
DD i pwns 2 treba ees ty 32 
RR RRR Sere ee A ben een 50 
REE OURS Ee | |, aga eee 61 
ras sees 61 ae ae apes eS 65 
ke ciiekip ees OD ff Cee wedevcsccdus 73 
SRR Sina eg 52 

















Domestic ores low in iron content, located in the 
Peine-Salzgitter district, have been developed by 
the Hermann-Goering Company using the so-called 
Brassert, or soda ash, process, which is also in use 
in England (Corby, Northants; and Ebbw-Wale, 
South Wales) for low-grade ores high in sulphur 
and silicon. Since the development of these do- 
mestic ores represents German efforts to attain 
substantial independence of foreign sources of sup- 
ply, the outstanding features of the operations 
involved in pig-iron production at these works are 
summarized below. 

The mines supplying the ores are 6 to 12 miles 
distant from the Goering Works at Watenstadt, 
south of Brunswick, and are connected with the 
iron and steel works by rail and canal. 

The main feature of the Brassert process is the 
use of soda ash. Ores are smelted in the blast 
furnace without regard for the sulphur content of 
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the pig iron, while the resulting slag is relatively 
high in silicon content. The average sulphur con- 
tent of the pig iron (0.3 percent) is reduced to 0.13 
percent by the introduction of a liter of soda ash, 
fluorspar, and limestone. The pig iron is then 
transferred from the blast furnace to the mixer, 
where sulphur and silicon are absorbed by the soda 
and fluorspar, which is skimmed off before the pig 
iron is poured into the mixer. A total of about 
20 pounds of soda ash, 20 pounds of fluorspar, and 
40 pounds of limestone, costing in all about 15 
cents, is consumed for each ton of pig iron. In 
the Bessemer converter the sulphur content is fur- 
ther reduced to 0.03 percent by the use of ferro- 
manganese. A 60-percent desulphurization is thus 
accomplished in the ladles and a 30-percent de- 
sulphurization in the converter. This method is 
apparently being successfully applied at the plant 
in Northants, England. 

As long as coal can be delivered cheaply to these 
works, it is thought that the prime costs are not 
likely to be higher than the costs of other domestic 
plants. The Goering works, however, are bur- 
dened with capital costs four to five times higher a 
production unit than similar undertakings, while 
the exhaustion of limited surface deposits of ores 
will require additional outlays in labor and equip- 
ment for mining extensive underground deposits. 


Steel Ingots and Castings 

The production of steel ingots and castings in 
Germany increased regularly from less than 100,- 
000 metric tons in 1868 to 16 million tons in 1929. 
Production reached a low of 5.7 million tons in 
1932, but it recovered during the following years, 
reaching a peak of nearly 20 million tons in 1937. 

Since the last war the output of steel by the 
basic open-hearth process has been slightly greater 
than by the basic Bessemer, with the proportion of 
steel ingots produced by the latter process declin- 
ing steadily after 1929. In 1929 about 46 percent 
of steel ingots were produced by the basic Besse- 
mer process and 51 percent by the basic open- 
hearth process. It is possible that the desire for 
increased self-sufficiency during the thirties influ- 
enced these relative changes in the processes used. 
The official commission (Enquete Ausschuss) in- 
vestigating German industrial conditions in 1929- 
30 pointed out that— 
“.. most of Germany’s new plant uses the 


Thomas (basic Bessemer) process which seems & 
mistake for a country with small ore deposits but 
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a large supply of scrap. If the German iron and 
steel manufacturers had followed the economically 
sound course of equipping their new works for 
the Siemens-Martin (open hearth) process they 
would not from time to time have encountered dif- 
ficulties in procuring sufficiently large supplies of 
phosphoric ore.” 


In 1937 the open-hearth process accounted for 
53 percent of total steel production and the basic 
Bessemer, for 40 percent. The latter process is 
orientated toward the ores of French Lorraine; the 
open-hearth process utilizes scrap and domestic 
iron ore. The proportion of production by each 
of these processes to total production is pertinent 
in view of the direct relationship between each and 
the type of raw material, that is, ore or scrap, used 
for production of steel ingots in Germany. 

The production of steel ingots and castings in 
the Rhineland-Westphalia district has declined 
somewhat in relation to total German production, 
possibly reflecting German efforts to locate plants 
in other parts of Germany for the utilization of 
domestic ores and also Germany’s acquisition of 
the Saar in 1935. The production of steel ingots 
and castings by districts in Germany tends to fol- 
low a pattern similar to the production of pig iron. 
Thus ingot-steel production in 1937 in the Rhine- 
land-Westphalia district was about 70 percent of 
total production compared with about 82 percent 
in 1929. 

International trade in these items is usually 
small, the largest part of output being used in the 
domestic production of rolling-mill products and 
steel manufactures. 


Semi-Finished and Finished Steel Products 

This phase of the German iron and steel industry 
is so closely related to foreign trade that it can 
best be discussed in relation to the export and im- 
port markets. Some of the factors relating to 
regional distribution of the industry are discussed 
first. 

Production of finished-steel products in the 
Rhineland-Westphalia district declined from 80 
percent of total German production in 1929 to 66 
percent in 1937, a somewhat larger decrease than 
in the case of pig-iron and ingot-steel production 
in this district for the same years. Increased pro- 
duction over 1929 in the districts of Saxony and 
southern Germany, as well as acquisition of the 
Saar in 1935, appears to account for these regional 
shifts in production. 
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The method of caleulating internal freight 
charges appears to have been an important deter- 
mining factor in the regional distribution of Ger- 
man finishing plants. Before 1914 rolling-mill 


products, except sections, were delivered at the 


works of the finishing plant. During the twenties 
quotations were developed on the basis of freight 
charges from the Neukirchen-Saar district, or 
Oberhausen, even when consignments were sup- 
plied by a works located much nearer the destina- 
tion. For example, firms working up iron sheets at 
Magdeburg were required to pay the rate of 23.50 
marks a ton from Essen to Magdeburg, although 
the material was actually supplied from Riesa, 
the freight rate from Riesa to Magdeburg being 
only 13 marks a ton. This practice was stated to 
be partly responsible for the increasing concentra- 
tion of the iron- and steel-finishing industries in 
eastern Germany. 


TasiLe 4: FruisHep-STEeEL PropUCcTION AND 








Exports 
1 Percentage 
Year (1,000. ——¥ Peue) Po- Exports “Ss pers 
tons) duction duction 

pr 13, 899 123 4, 744 34 
Se wna 11, 946 104 3, 875 32 
tel he aoa 11, 563 102 3, 959 34 
| RTS 11, 292 100 | 4, 638 41 
1 Spear es 8, 152 72 3, 916 48 
(| Se 5, 861 52 3, 415 58 
Ra in lant 8, 404 74 1, 196 25 
Pe Ss eee 11, 419 101 2, 757 24 
aaa ee 13, 414 119 3, 174 24 
WE Asc asa 14, 118 134 3, 474 25 

















1 The discrepancy between the production figure for crude (listed in a pre- 
ceding section) and semi-finished and finished steel is accounted for by scrap 
loss in converting steel ingots into rolling-mill products. 


In 1913 slightly more than a third of German 
iron and steel output was exported. During the 
twenties and early thirties exports of semi-finished 
and finished products increased to about one half 
of total German iron and steel production, while 
the proportion declined to about one fourth after 
1932, largely because of the demands of the re- 
armament program. Three fourths of German 
semi-finished and finished products flowed into 
German domestic production after 1932 and prior 
to 1939. This constituted an incremental increase 
of one fourth in the domestic use of semi-finished 
and finished steels. If 1929 is used as base year 
for German steel production, the index of 1937 out- 
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put was 134 percent. German domestic use of 
steel for rearmament thus absorbed three fourths 
of the total output in 1937 despite an increase of 
34 percent in production over 1929. 

It is not possible to say whether this increase in 
production represents new capacity, increased pro- 
ductivity, or excess capacity brought into produc- 
tion since 1929. Only a detailed examination of 
data on new capital investments and improvements 
effected during the thirties would indicate the im- 
portance of each of these factors. 

However, in view of the excess capacity known 
to exist in the German steel industry in the late 
twenties, it is likely that a considerable part of 
the increased production in 1937 was accounted 
for by excess capacity. Production dropped 
steadily after 1927 despite increasing capacity for 
the production of finished steel, while as much as 
one half of total pig-iron output was unused until 
the beginning of the armament program. 

The principal items in Germany’s pre-war ex- 
port trade of rolling-mill products and other iron 
and steel manufactures were sections, bars, and 
hoops; wrought pipes and tubes; plates and 
sheets; and wire rolled or drawn. Germany’s best 
customers in 1937 were the Netherlands (14 per- 
cent of total German exports), Denmark (8 per- 
cent), Sweden (6 percent), Switzerland (4 per- 
cent), Great Britain (4 percent), and Greece (3 
percent). Germany’s best non-European markets 
in 1937 were Brazil (5 percent), Argentina (4 per- 
cent), China (4 percent), and India (3 percent). 
The 10 countries listed accounted for 55 percent 
of Germany’s total steel exports in 1937. In addi- 
tion Germany accounted for the bulk of the steel 
imports of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Spain, and 
she supplied from one third to one half of the im- 
port requirements of Italy, the Baltic states, and 
Rumania. 

The principal changes in the export pattern 
since 1929 have been a decrease in steel exports to 
Great Britain, Japan (6 percent in 1929), the 
Dutch East Indies (4 percent in 1929), Russia (2 
percent), France (2 percent), and the United 
States (3 percent). The United States market 
is normally fairly important for certain German 
iron and steel products, principally wire manu- 
factures, sections, bars, and hoops, and wrought 
pipe, largely seamless. With the exception of 
Great Britain, German steel exports to these 
countries in 1937 were 1 percent or less of total 
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German exports. Exports to China, on the other 
hand, have shown a steady increase. 

Exports as a whole to the 10 countries listed 
for 1937 were better distributed in that year than 
in 1929. Despite individual changes practically 
the same percentage of total German exports of 
steel went to this group of countries in 1937 as in 
1929. 


Tasie 5: PercENnTAGE or GERMAN STEEL Exports 
To PARTICULAR COUNTRIES 





1929 1937 


Country Percentage | Percentage 
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During most of the period after the last war, 
imports of the major iron and steel products were 
considerably greater than in 1913 (about 175,000 
tons) ; in 1929 they amounted to 1.3 million tons, 
Imports declined sharply to 600,000 tons in 19382, 
increased to 1.3 million tons in 1934, but decreased 
steadily to 375,000 tons in 1937. Although im- 
ports declined from 1.3 million tons in 1929 to 
375,000 tons in 1937, the items accounting for 80 
percent of total imports in 1929 comprised 90 per- 
cent of total imports in 1937. The steady decline 
in imports since 1934 may indicate new domestic 
capacity for the production of these items. 


IV 


NpvER the Treaty of Versailles, important 
Pheu containing ores, blast furnaces, and roll- 
ing mills were ceded by Germany to France and 
Belgium. Furthermore, the treaty impeded the 
development of the German iron and steel in- 
dustry by prohibiting until 1925 the imposition 
of protective tariffs on iron and steel products. 
At the same time entirely new steel-producing areas 
arose, particularly in Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
protected by high tariff walls. The domestic mar- 
kets of these newly created steel areas lacked facili- 
ties for absorbing any substantial amount of the 
new capacity. This fact, together with an enor- 
mous rise in world steel capacity, resulted in the 
movement of a much larger proportion of con- 
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tinental steel production into international trade. 
Thus, of the increase in European steel capacity of 
8,3 millions tons (1929 over 1913), more than 5 
million tons were exported from the countries of 
origin. 

The problem of excess plant capacity was thus 
European and international in scope rather than 
specifically German. Unless markets expanded 
rapidly, excess capacity in the German iron and 
steel industry as constituted in the twenties and 
thirties was certain to exist. As much as one third 
to one half of Germany’s iron and steel capacity 
was dependent on foreign markets before the ad- 
vent of the armament program. 

Adjustments to these difficulties by the German 
iron and steel industry tended to accentuate rather 
than to reduce the problem. The integration and 
modernization of facilities in the iron and steel 
industry decreased costs in a number of respects 
but also increased productivity enormously at a 
time when foreign markets were becoming more 
and more inaccessible. Moreover, the formation 
of cartels, trade associations, new combines, and 
trade agreements designed to regulate consump- 
tion and production, in view of adverse price con- 
ditions for German products, imposed permanent 
under-capacity operation on various branches of 
the industry in the form of quota shares in mark- 
ets. The absorption of German excess iron and 
steel capacity through an expanding rearmament 
program buttressed by export subsidies and re- 
strictive trade practices has not altered the funda- 
mental disproportion between German productive 
capacity in this industry and domestic and foreign 
markets for its products. It has, if anything, in- 
creased the intensity of the problem in view of 
German efforts to expand iron and steel facilities 
beyond the capacity which was excess before the 
war. 

Subsidies 

Even prior to 1914 a virtually closed market 
was created for the German iron and steel industry 
through protective tariffs and agreements with 
other governments facilitating the cartelization of 
the industry. The strong pressure to export, both 
to take advantage of capacity and to obtain needed 
foreign exchange, was facilitated by various sub- 
sidy schemes which were developed soon after the 
last war. The organization of the German crude- 
steel cartel (Rohstahlgemeinschaft) in 1924 with 
the object of maintaining domestic prices of steel 
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above the world level encountered objection from 
the finishing mills that was resolved by granting 3 
bounty to them. 

the finishing mills that was resolved by granting a 
producers (Ingot Steel Association) and finishers 
of iron and steel (Arbeitsgemeinschaft der Verar- 
beiten Industrie, referred to as AVI) originally 
gave rise to the AVI subsidy scheme. The export 
bounty agreed to by these groups did not, however, 
solve certain other difficulties. The cartelized 
iron and steel producers were exempt from turn- 
over taxes, sold materials to their subsidiary fin- 
ishing works at prices below those paid by inde- 
pendent finishing mills, and obtained preferential 
prices for coal, coke, gas, and electric current. In 
addition, the penetration of subsidiary firms of 
the Ingot Steel Association into the finishing in- 
dustries was opposed by the A VI, the independent 
finishers. 

Following lengthy negotiations between the 
AVI and the Ingot Steel Association, an agree- 
ment was concluded whereby the steel producers 
would credit finishers with the difference between 
the domestic and world prices of whatever steel 
the finishers exported. The credit or rebate made 
in the form of a claim certificate to the finishers 
entitled the latter to draw supplies free of pay- 
ment up to the amount of the certificate. The 
scale of the rebate was designed to put the German 
exporter on terms of equality with trade rivals 
drawing upon continental supplies purchased at 
prices lower than those maintained in Germany 
for crude steel. In October 1925, a similar agree- 
ment was concluded between the Pig Iron Associa- 
tion and the Association of German Iron Foun- 
dries which resulted in a bounty of 6 marks a ton. 
An early variation in the AVI agreement resulted 
in payment of a cash bounty rather than issuance 
of claim certificates. The AVI subsidies resulted 
fairly soon in price increases, following claims by 
the steel industry in 1928 that the export bounties 
together with wage increases were a severe burden, 

A modification of the AVI system of rebates was 
introduced in 1930. Under the new system, fin- 
ishers, if they obtained their total requirements 
of crude steel from German syndicates, were en- 
titled to 100 percent of the rebate. Ifa percentage 
was purchased from firms outside the syndicate or 
from abroad a pro-rata reduction was made from 
the rebate. In 1930 and 1931 the rebate showed 
the highest level in comparison with the average 
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rates for the preceding years, indicating a steady 
increase since 1925. Thus, the rebate on bar iron 
rose from 17.40 marks a ton in 1925 to 47.00 in 
June 1931, averaging 33.28 for the entire period; 
the rebate on hoop iron rose from 14.50 marks a 
ton to 56.50, averaging 40.84 marks; and the re- 
bate on billets rose from 10.10 marks a ton to 38.00, 
averaging 22.25 marks a ton for the entire period. 
However, the heavy falling-off of domestic orders 
for steel during the recession beginning in 1930-31, 
and the increasing gap between world-market 
prices and German inland prices, led in 1932 to a 
reduction. of the rates. The rebates were revised 
subsequently as world-market conditions changed. 
Following the rise of world prices to the level of 
German domestic prices in 1937, the AVI rebates 
were temporarily suspended. 

Subsidies for the production of domestic 
(Siegerland) iron ores have also been in effect since 
the twenties. These subsidies, granted for work- 
ing domestic low-grade ores, were provided by the 
Reich, Prussia, the Railway Company (in the form 
of preferential freight charges), and the Rhine- 
land-Westphalia Electrical Works (in the form 
of cheaper rates). The Reich and Prussia to- 
gether contributed more than 50 percent of the 
subsidies. In 1930 the Reich and Prussia each 
spent 570,000 Reichsmarks for this purpose. In 
1934 and 1935, subsidies amounting to 800,000 
Reichsmarks were granted. 

Other subsidy schemes were developed after 
1933, and it appears likely that the iron and steel 
industry participated in the benefits derived from 
these arrangements : 


(1) Germany in 1932 adopted a rigid system of 
internal price stabilization under a managed cur- 
rency which involved the setting of upper as well 
as lower limits to prices. The internal prices of 
iron and steel products thereafter remained sub- 
stantially at the 1932-33 levels. 

(2) In order that German export trade in iron 
and steel as well as in other products might not 
face disadvantages from the price-fixing program, 
particularly those arising because of depreciated 
foreign currencies, Germany gradually established 
during the early thirties a system of controlled 
currencies adapted to individual export items, the 
character of the different foreign markets, and the 
degree of competition in each. Under this system 
blocked marks (aski-marks) involved in commod- 
ity transactions were sold at discounts ranging 
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from 20 to 50 percent of the par value of the 


Reichsmark, with possibly greater discounts in 


some cases. The blocked marks originated chiefly 
as a result of credits accumulated in German banks 
to the account of foreign exporters of products 
imported into Germany and were liquidated by 
exports of German goods in terms of discounted 
marks. In 1937 German exports of iron and steel 
products, apart from structural iron and steel and 
certain other unmanufactured iron products, were 
sold to Latin American countries on this basis, 
Blocked accounts used for the subsidy of German 
exports were also obtained by preventing repay- 
ment during the early thirties of capital sums and 
interest owed to lenders abroad. German firms 
were permitted to purchase these bonds or shares 
at the depreciated foreign-market rate, repatriate 
them, and sell them at a profit on the domestic mar- 
ket, the profit being used to compensate for loss on 
export transactions. Similar use was made of the 
bank accounts of foreigners blocked by the mora- 
torium of 1931. The blocking of accounts on for- 
eign trade in commodities was merely an extension 
of this principle. 

(3) The barter transaction was another varia- 
tion of the subsidy arrangement. A commodity 
was purchased in a foreign market by an agency of 
the German Government at the prevailing price, 
and, on arrival in Germany, the cargo was sold 
within Germany and at a price considerably in 
excess of the original purchase figure plus cost, 
freight, and insurance. A corresponding quantity 
of manufactured goods, such as chemicals or ma- 
chinery, was then purchased at the lowest domestic 
price and sold ata higher price in the foreign 
country making the prior shipment. 

(4) Another type of subsidy, more important 
because of its concealed and apparently unofficial 
nature, was the so-called industrial export subsidy 
consisting of a levy on firms in a particular in- 
dustry. This system was a direct outgrowth of 
the awarding of large domestic orders on Govern- 
ment account in connection with the rearmament 


program. Thus, the profits on foreign-trade trans- 


actions were committed to a pool in return for 4 
proportionate rise in domestic orders, permitting 
German exporters to undersell foreign competi- 
tors. Although particulars of the scheme were 
never published, it was legalized under the follow- 


ing law ( Reichsgesetzblatt, June 29, 1935): “The — 


Reich Chamber can promulgate orders for the levy 
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and expenditure of proportionate imposts by 
groups or associations in their capacity as 
organs of self-administration and for the collec- 
tion and exaction of such imposts by Chambers of 
Industry and Commerce. .. .” 


Tariffs 

Although the importance of import duties with 
respect to steel products entering Germany was 
circumscribed during the twenties and thirties by 
cartel regulations and, more recently, by many 
quantitative and foreign exchange restrictions, 
tariffs played a leading role in the development 
of German protection of its domestic iron and steel 
industry. Prior to the early 1930’s, quantitative 
restrictions were limited in application, while only 
the single-product steel cartel exercised price-reg- 
ulating authority. Thus after the last war, par- 
ticularly after 1925, duties and other import 
charges were the chief methods used by Germany 
in protecting the domestic industry. 

In terms of German currency, there have been 
relatively few changes since 1913 in the import 
duties assessed by Germany on iron and steel prod- 
ucts. In October 1937 the duty on imported 


_ pig iron, previously equivalent to about $4 a ton, 


was reduced to one tenth of this amount. Iron 
ore, coal, and coke have been free of import and 
export duty. Scrap, however, has been subject 
to export license since early 1920, although no 
import duties are imposed. The rates of duty 
applicable to a number of selected iron and steel 
products ranged from about $10 a ton for bars, 
plates, and rails to over $32 a ton for galvanized 
sheets, on the basis of rates converted as of March 
19388 at the average rate of exchange for that 
month. 

The level of German import duties on iron and 
steel products was slightly higher than that of 
most leading foreign producers. Thus, average 
German import charges for bars, structural shapes, 


- plates, and 24-gage black sheets were 95 percent 


higher than United States duties on equivalent 
products in 1913, 22 percent less than United States 
duties in 1924 (the period of prohibition of Ger- 
man import duties) , 63 percent higher than United 
States duties in 1936, 57 percent higher in 1937, 
and 63 percent higher in 1938. Britain admitted 
the steel products listed above free of duty in 1913 
and 1924 and imposed higher duties than Germany 
in 1936 and 1938 and lower duties in 1937. France 
and Belgium-Luxembourg imposed lower import 
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duties than Germany in each of the selected years 
with the exception of 1913 in the case of France. 
Changes in the value of the currency unit of these 
two countries, however, make comparison with 
German import duties difficult. 

German duties for five items as of April 1, 
1938 are compared, as follows, with United States 
duties on the same date in terms of dollars a ton. 
German rates are converted at the average rate of 
exchange for that month. 


Taste 6: Comparison or GERMAN AND U. S. 
Tarirrs ON SELECTED STEEL Propucts 
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Germany-_--------- 10. 22) 32. 71) 22. 49) 11. 24) 144. 98 

















1A manufactured specialty in German steel production. 


Cartels and Combines 

Germany was the initiator of the International 
Steel Cartel in 1925 and until its dissolution in 
1939 was represented on the cartel by the Steel 
Works Cartel (Stahlwerksverband). The German 
iron and steel industry was also represented by 
various national products cartels on the corre- 
sponding international syndicates. Within Ger- 
many the combines with the largest quotas con- 
trolled cartel policy and therefore the entire Ger- 
man steel industry. The largest German steel 
combine prior to 1939 was the United Steel Works 
(Vereinigte Stahlwerke) with production quotas 
ranging from 25 percent of those established for 
the Bar Iron Cartel to about 40 percent for the 
aggregate quota for the pig-iron cartel. These 
cartels in concert with the International Steel Car- 
tel superseded governmental trade barriers in the 
areas subject to their control through agreements 
among cartel members. In general each cartel 
adopted the prevailing open-market price at the 
time of its formation and subsequently sought to 
increase this price. As a result export prices on 
the whole were well maintained through export 
subsidies and the reduction of national and global 
quotas. The entire German cartel structure has 
been superseded since 1942 by the Reich Control 
Board for Iron and Steel (Reichstelle Eisen) and 
by the German Iron and Steel Association 
(Reichsvereinigung Eisen). 
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Need for Approval of Bretton Woods and 


Renewal of Trade Agreements 


Address by CHARLES P. TAFT! 


[Released to the press April 25] 


The San Francisco conference opened today 
with the whole world watching and waiting. 
Mopping up the twilight of the mad dogs goes on 
in Germany. And our armed forces are beginning 
their redeployment toward Tokyo. The war is 
still going on, and it has reached the stage where 
there are calls ahead for more stubborn concentra- 
tion and grim determination than at any time up 
to date, even than during the dark days after Pearl 
Harbor. But the minds of the United Nations 
and of many others are turned with intense ur- 
gency to the Golden Gate. 

The Conference begins with the United States 
firmly united behind President Truman and be- 
hind its delegates as seldom in our history. Mr. 
Hull’s goal of a national foreign policy has been 
substantially achieved. Senator Connally said 
to the Senate as he left for San Francisco: 


“This is an issue which touches the lives and 
welfare of every citizen of the Republic. We have 
tried to maintain it upon a high and lofty plane 
above the fogs and prejudices and rivalries of 
partisan politics.” 

And Senator Vandenberg, in moving words, 
said : 

“No cause could be greater than the hopes and 
aspirations of human souls everywhere for perma- 
nent peace with justice in a free world of free 
men. I have faith that we may perfect 
this charter of peace and justice so that reasonable 
men of good-will shall find in it so much good, so 
much emancipation for human hopes, that lesser 
doubts and disagreements may be resolved in its 
favor.” 


There has been at many times in this war a de- 
mand for the setting up of a council of the United 


* Delivered at the national rally, United Americans for 
United Nations, at New York, N. Y., on Apr. 25, 1945. 
Mr. Taft is Director of the Office of Transport and Com- 
munications Policy, Department of State. 


Nations. It is worth pointing out that the San 
Francisco conference is in effect doing’ that. 

For now these many years there has been sought 
by great men and little people a scheme, a plan, for 
preserving the peace. The League of Nations was 
a great effort which is said to have failed, but 
which laid much of the foundation for lasting 
peace after this war. The Conference meets to 
make another great effort finally to achieve that 
goal. 

The history of the movement for world peace 
shows an amazingly persistent thread of non- 
partisan continuity in the last 40 years. In 1910, 
at what is now Oslo, Norway, Theodore Roosevelt 
in acknowledging his receipt of the Nobel Peace 
Prize voiced some prophetic words: 


“Finally it would be a master stroke if those 
great Powers honestly bent on peace would form a 
League of Peace, not only to keep the peace among 
themselves, but to prevent, by force if necessary, its 
being broken by others. The supreme difficulty in 
connection with developing the peace work of The 
Hague arises from the lack of any executive power, 
of any police power to enforce the decrees of the 
court ... Each nation must keep well prepared 
to defend itself until the establishment of some 
form of international police power, competent and 
willing to prevent violence as between nations. As 
things are now, such power to command peace 
throughout the world could best be assured by 
some combination between those great nations 
which sincerely desire peace and have no thought 
themselves of committing aggressions. The com- 
bination might at first be only to secure peace 
within certain definite limits and certain definite 
conditions; but the ruler or statesman who should 
bring about such a combination would have earned 
his place in history for all time and his title to the 
gratitude of all mankind.” 


On November 25, 1918 the League to Enforce 
Peace, an organization of outstanding Americans 
of all parties and faiths, headed by William H. 
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Taft, issued its definitive recommendations, which 
read in part as follows: 


«.. it is necessary to create— 

“1, For the decision of justiciable questions, an 
impartial tribunal whose jurisdiction shall not de- 
pend upon the assent of the parties to the contro- 
versy; provision to be made for enforcing its 
decisions. 

“9, For questions that are not justiciable in their 
character, a Council of Conciliation, as mediator, 
which shall hear, consider, and make recommenda- 
tions; and failing acquiescence by the parties con- 
cerned, the League shall determine what action, if 
any, shall be taken. 

“3. An administratwe organization for the con- 
duct of affairs of common interest, the protection 
and care of backward regions and international- 
ized places, and such matters as have been jointly 
administered before and during the war. 

“4. A representative Congress to formulate and 
codify rules of international law, to inspect the 
work of the administrative bodies and to consider 
any matters affecting the tranquillity of the world 
or the progress or betterment of human relations. 
Its deliberations should be public. 

“5. An Ewecutiwe Body, able to speak with au- 
thority in the names of the nations represented, 
and to act in case the peace of the world is en- 
dangered. 

“The representation of the different nations in 
the organs of the League should be in proportion 
to the responsibilities and obligations they assume. 
The rules of international law should not be de- 
feated for lack of unanimity.” 


The League of Nations as created principally by 
Woodrow Wilson was a synthesis of the League 
to Enforce Peace and Wilson’s idea of a “great 
association of nations whereby all shall guarantee 


. the integrity of each”. 


The League of Nations failed from the political 
and constitutional standpoint, in part because we 
in the United States allowed a minority of our 
people and a partisan minority of the Senate to 
block what an overwhelming majority wanted; 
but in greater part because the League found no 
way to achieve peaceful change from that terri- 
torial integrity it guaranteed. In no small meas- 
ure the League, or at least world efforts for peace, 
failed after the last war in part because the na- 
tions did not organize our international economy 
to outlaw economic warfare and establish eco- 
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nomic integration among them. Instead, we all 
let nationalism run riot around the trading world, 
and we in the United States put our heads in the 
sand and refused to assume the emerging respon- 
sibilities of the world’s creditor nation. So the 
economic warfare of the years between the wars 
finally blazed into the attack on Poland, on Nor- 
way, on Holland, Belgium and France, and finally 
on Russia. The end of that is only now in sight. 

So now we have the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, 
which the world has been discussing and which 
will be refined into the United Nations, a general 
international organization. That is to be a forum 
of several parts where international questions 
will come up as a matter of course and have to be 
faced by nations eager or reluctant to meet them. 

In that Organization the General Assembly will 
be the major organ for all matters except security 
and international law. We all realize, from the 
horrors we have seen and felt in these last ten 
days, that nothing is or can be more important 
than to build up a Security Council to stop aggres- 
sion and war forever. But the relations between 
nations are vast, complicated, and continuous, and 
for many years to come war will not be our main 
problem. Neither will justiciable disputes (that 
is, those appropriate for submission to the new 
World Court) take up any substantial part of the 
time spent on the relations between nations. Thus 
the fears that the General Assembly is somehow 
depreciated in the Proposals, as compared to the 
Assembly of the League, are unrealistic. It is the 
General Assembly which is going to be of main 
importance for the matters that concern our daily 
lives in these years of transition. 

Of these matters the economic and social prob- 
lems are by far the most important ones which the 
Assembly will consider, either itself or through 
its agent, the Economic and Social Council. Fears 
have been expressed that these matters may include 
some which are of purely domestic concern to us, 
like immigration. But the world Organization is 
to be made up of sovereign states, and a sovereign 
state cannot be coerced as to any of such domestic 
affairs or any of its foreign affairs either, unless 
it freely assumes some international obligation 
about one of them. Nevertheless, there is hardly 
anything other nations do at home or abroad that 


May not have repercussions on us, and in our own 


interest we will wish to sit down with other nations 
in our own good time and discuss matters of mu- 
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tual international concern in the economic and 
social field. 

Here is a partial description of what may well be 
included in the field of consideration of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council: 

The maintenance of high levels of employment 
and real income in agriculture, industry, and other 
pursuits, and the achievement, under conditions of 
progressive economic development, of improved la- 
bor standards, working conditions, and social se- 
curity; the development of productive resources 
throughout the world, the conservation of natural 
resources, and the orderly distribution of essential 
commodities; the expansion of the production, ex- 
change and consumption of goods and services, the 
elimination of all forms of discriminatory treat- 
ment in international commerce, and the reduc- 
tion of tariffs and other trade barriers; the devel- 
opment of orderly and stable exchange relations 
and the expansion of productive international in- 
vestment; the development and maintenance of 
communications and of transportation and the 
preservation of freedom in them; 

The promotion of respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms; the protection and im- 
provement of health, including nutritional stand- 
ards, and the promotion of welfare standards for 
men, women, and children; the control of opium 
and other dangerous drugs; and the prevention of 
traffic in women and children; and the enrichment 
of the cultural endowment of all nations by in- 
creasing their opportunities for scientific, educa- 
tional, and other intellectual achievement. 

As you think over the implications of each of 
those subjects, you can readily see why I am just 
as much concerned with the Economic and Social 
Council and its parent, the Assembly, during the 
next five years as I am with the Security Council 
of the new United Nations. We must prevent the 
recurrence of the deadly devastation, physical and 
spiritual, of modern war, but for the citizens and 
Government of the United States our first set of 
operating problems is in the economic field. 

Two of the most important of these problems 
are being considered by the Congress at this very 
moment. For one, the Hull Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act renewal, there is the deadline of 
its expiration on June 12. For the other, the Bret- 
ton Woods agreements, there is no calendar dead- 
line, but the urgency is just as great. Private for- 
eign commerce must begin to increase at once if 
we are to have any chance at all on the one hand 
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to avoid government-controlled foreign trade 
around the world, and on the other hand to achieye 
the restoration of private enterprise in an expand. 
ing world exchange of goods. I must therefore 
take a part of your time this evening to tell you 
something about these essential economic founda- 
tions of peace. The eyes of the world have been 
on Washington these last few days and have now 
moved to San Francisco, but their eyes continue 
on Congress even after the Conference at the 
Golden Gate has begun. 

The reconstruction of the devastated United 
Nations is a major moral responsibility of the 
world, but it is also a major interest of our busi- 
ness future. Financing a good customer who has 
been hit by a cyclone makes sense in any man’s 
language. The importance of the Bank proposed 
at Bretton Woods is, first, that it offers government 
guaranty of private investment as well as govern- 
ment loans so far as possible; and, second, that it 
divides our risk of loss with all the other members 
of the Bank instead of letting us assume 100 per- 
cent of the risk ourselves. 

But no economic health around the world can be 
contemplated without exchange stabilization. 
The tricks of exchange control, clearing-agree- 
ments, and barter deals were only too thoroughly 
taught by the Nazis, and the United States as the 
greatest and least damaged trading nation has 
the most to gain by general adoption of rules to 
stop the tricks. That is what the Bretton Woods 
Fund does in the monetary field—to say the Fund’s 
operations are orthodox and to worry too much 
about the risk of losing our 30 percent of the Fund 
is just a little silly. We are struggling to bring 
the world back from the financial and economic 
madness of the Nazis, and it takes immediate 
agreement all around to do it. That the methods 
proposed are a little unusual is not surprising. 
That there is risk in these dangerous days is noth- 
ing new. The situation in the world demands new 
solutions, and the risk is far less than it would 
be if we tried to go it alone. 

As to this risk of loss, we run some risk, but 
again it is spread, 70 percent of it, to other mem- 
bers of the Fund. But when you stop to figure 
what we could lose without stabilization, or what 
we could lose if we follow the advice of some and 
throw overboard the Fund agreement and start 
individual negotiations, then any possible losses 
under the Fund are peanuts. For 44 nations have 
agreed on an intelligent and well thought-out pro- 
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gram ; the idea of ditching that program and start- 
ing afresh, dealing with one nation, or even two 
or three nations at a time, is just plain impossible, 
in time to save the world’s economy for expansion 
and prosperity. Bretton Woods has to be ap- 
proved, or it will cast a shadow on the Golden 
Gate conference. 

It will be equally damaging unless the Hull Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act is renewed, with 
the increased authority which is being sought. It 
seems a little extraordinary that the request for 
increased authority should be greeted with such 
fears in some quarters, when it is considered that 
the act has been in effect unchanged for almost 11 
years, and has produced agreements with 28 coun- 
tries, a number of them nearly 10 years old. The 
administrators of the act, under their careful, thor- 
ough procedure, have during that time bargained 
down the high tariffs of 1930 as far as their origi- 
nal authority and their sound discretion would 
let them. One knows that they secured corre- 
sponding concessions from other countries in ex- 
change for those reductions, and after 11 years one 
would expect the need for new bargaining power. 
Actually, out of our original authority to bargain 
with some of our principal customers, we have re- 
maining only 10 percent of that authority to deal 
with Britain, only 8 percent of our original 100 
percent with Canada, 30 percent with France, 40 
percent with Sweden, and 10 percent with Mexico. 

It is argued that this is a dangerous time, whose 
trend no one can foresee, and that a mere renewal 
should satisfy us for a couple of years, until we 
can tell what the direction will be. But those very 
conditions are what make renewal imperative. 

Our main customers are the friendly nations of 
this hemisphere, of Europe, and of the Far East. 
Some of them are backward industrially and want 
rapid development supplied by our capital goods. 
With that development there is danger of the rise 
of protective tariffs against our competing goods. 
Others, devastated by war, want our capital goods, 
too, but they feel driven to state-managed foreign 
trade in order to plan their reconstruction, and 
they must buy where they can push their exports 
to pay for what they must import. The British 
Empire and the other countries who base their 
currencies on sterling are short of dollars and are 
forced to ration them, limiting their use to essen- 
tials. Bargaining with the British on a business 
basis can help to reduce trade barriers in that 
area. 
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In all these situations we have to have bargain- 
ing power if we are to lead the world away from 
economic self-defense and economic warfare, 
toward freely expanding trade which is the only 
salvation for all of us, and certainly is the only 
salvation for the free-enterprise system. 

Some businessmen worry about what will hap- 
pen if we reduce this or that tariff. What do they 
imagine the British or French or Chinese business- 
men are thinking about when they look to their 
future? If each nation’s leaders think in terms 
of defense and protection, then we shall end up 
with each nation bristling with trade restrictions 
like the hedgehog defense systems of modern war- 
fare. We have to show the vision and imagination 


and determination of our ancestors, the ones who © 


built up the manufactures that inspired Hamil- 
ton’s report of 150 years ago in our frontier days, 
or the ones who were in at the beginnings of the 
steel, railroad, automobile, chemical industries, and 
of the great retail chains in the years since then. 

They can have confidence in the record of the 
administration of this act in the State, Commerce, 
and Agriculture Departments, and the Tariff Com- 
mission, and under Will Clayton that administra- 
tion will continue with increased effectiveness and 
intelligence. Will Clayton is not a free-trader. 
Neither are the operating administrators of the 
act, and the act is not a free-trade act. It was 
devised to get as far away as possible in this im- 
perfect world from the tariff log-rolling fre- 
quently condemned by leaders of all parties during 
the last hundred years. A leading Republican 


Senator said this last week: 


“We should continue the trade-agreements pro- 
gram as inaugurated by Secretary Hull, not only 
so that we can buy and sell more abroad, but also 
to secure repayment on our loans. The trade- 
agreements program was far too young when 
World War number two broke out to permit an 
adequate judgment of its effect upon world trade. 
It should be continued until its worth can be 
properly evaluated. The old-time political and 
ineffective tariff log-rolling must not be restored.” 


During the last week I have listened to the hear- 
ings on the renewal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act in the House of Representatives. 
The most extraordinary arguments have been 
made by the opponents of the renewal and of the 
increased authority. They criticized a privately 
financed experiment-farm in Brazil to improve 
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the quality of cottonseed in that country. They 
criticized the establishment of branch plants of 
- United States firms in foreign countries, and op- 


posed any United States exports to assist in the — 


industrialization of any so-called “backward” 
countries, so far as any of the products might be 
competitive with any United States products. 
They blamed the great depression in the United 
States on the European inflation of 1923 and on 
the subsequent break-down in the European bank- 
ing system. In general, they laid all the greatness 
of the United States to the protective-tariff sys- 
tem, and attacked the Hull reciprocal trade agree- 
ments like original sin. 

Now I have been a Republican all my life, and I 
object to the impression given by those hearings 
and by the reports of them in the newspapers that 
these utterly unsound positions are Republican 
gospel. They are not. 

The outstanding Republicans, and practically 
every Republican president or presidential candi- 
date for more than 60 years, have been for mod- 
eration in tariffs. Some of them invented and 
most of them have supported reciprocity as a 
means of reducing excessive tariffs and other trade 
barriers. 

In 1890 James G. Blaine was the Secretary of 
State, and he appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee, William McKinley, chairman, to ask 
the inclusion of a reciprocity provision in the Mc- 
Kinley tariff bill. Only McKinley, from the whole 
committee, voted for it. But President Harrison 
and Blaine got a modified provision into the bill 
in the Senate and kept it there. Under that act we 
worked out 12 executive agreements, which kept 
important exports from the United States to for- 
eign countries on their free list, and secured some 
reductions in foreign tariffs through the threat of 
countervailing duties on imports from those coun- 
tries that were on our free list. 

The Democrats repealed the provision in 1894, 
but McKinley ran on a platform that included reci- 
procity with moderate protection, and the Dingley 
tariff restored reciprocity. This time it was on a 
concession basis, to a minimum fixed in the act for 
each schedule, in return for concessions abroad in 
our favor. The “Argol” agreements under this 
act were also executive agreements, and were 15 
in number. 

The Dingley act also contained another reciproc- 
ity provision with powers like those in the Hull 
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Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, but limited to 
20-percent cuts, and requiring ratification by two 
thirds of the Senate, and approval by both Houses, 
too. I need hardly say that neither McKinley nor 
Theodore Roosevelt was able to get any of the 12 
negotiated treaties over those hurdles. 

It is in the light of that experience that you must 
read what McKinley said in his last speech at 
Buffalo, just before he was shot, in September 
1901: 


“By sensible trade arrangements which will not 
interrupt our home production we shall extend 
the outlets for our increasing surplus. A system 
which provides a mutual exchange of commodities 
is manifestly essential to the continued and health- 
ful growth of our export trade. We must not re- 
pose in fancied security that we can forever sell 
everything and buy little or nothing. If sucha 
thing were possible, it would not be best for us or 
for those with whom we deal. We should take 
from our customers such of their products as we 
can use without harm to our industries and labor. 


Reciprocity is the natural outgrowth of our won- 


derful industrial development under the domestic 
policy now firmly established. 

“The period of exclusiveness is past. The ex- 
pansion of our trade and commerce is the pressing 
problem. Commercial wars are unprofitable. A 
policy of good-will and friendly trade relations 
will prevent reprisals. Reciprocity treaties are 
in harmony with the spirit of the times; measures 
of retaliation are not. If perchance some of our 
tariffs are no longer needed for revenue or to en- 
courage and protect our industries at home, why 
should they not be employed to extend and pro- 
mote our markets abroad ?” 

Theodore Roosevelt endorsed that position and 
struggled to secure the ratification of the reciproc- 
ity treaties. In this first annual message he said: 


“Yet it is not only possible, but eminently de 
sirable, to combine with the stability of our 
economic system a supplementary system of recip- 
rocal benefit and obligation with other nations. 
Such reciprocity is an incident and result of the 
firm establishment and preservation of our present 
economic policy.” 

William H. Taft went to work on the same prob- 
lem and succeeded in establishing with Congress 
the position that ratification by the Senate was 
not necessary for a reciprocity agreement. Un- 
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fortunately the matter became a political issue in 
Canada, and Canadian reciprocity was defeated 
in that country after our Congress approved it. 

One of the reasons why the results of the 27 
executive agreements under the 1890 and 1897 
tariff acts were meager was because they were nego- 
tiated on the conditional basis of the most-favored- 
nation clause. In 1922 the Fordney-McCumber 
act recognized that we should not discriminate 
against any nation ourselves and should ask 
equality of treatment from all foreign nations. 
Secretary of State Hughes and President Harding 
put the unconditional most-favored-nation clause 
in every commercial agreement, where it has stayed 
ever since. 

When you come to the Hull reciprocal trade- 
agreements program, the logical and successful 
conclusion of this long history of reciprocity in 
foreign trade, it has been supported within the 
year by Governor Landon, by Wendell Willkie, 
and by Thomas E. Dewey. It builds on the theory 
of the executive agreements of the nineties, and 
upon the unconditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment of Fordney, McCumber, Hughes, Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover. It is the only successful 
means for avoiding tariff log-rolling in Congress, 
and for achieving gradual and intelligent reduc- 
tions of excessive tariffs while securing reciprocal 
benefits from other nations for so doing. With 
each renewal at appropriate intervals of three 
years Congress can review the effects of executive 
action under congressional] authority. It is a trib- 
ute to American intelligence and administrative 
capacity. The opposition before the Ways and 
Means Committee is high-tariff opposition, not 
Republican opposition. 

And up to date it is irresponsible opposition. 
Time is waiting for no man in these days. With- 
out prompt action to stabilize currencies, to finance 
reconstruction, and to stop the threat of spiralling 
tariffs, and preferences, quotas, and trade barriers 
abroad, the chances for expansion of private trade 
tosupply the needs and raise the standards of living 
of the world are slim indeed. As the most power- 
ful nation of the world, both for war and peace, we 
stand at a crossroads. We can approve the Bret- 
ton Woods agreements, renew the Hull Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act with increased authority, 
and start negotiations for trade expansion, with 
sure confidence that the world will see a chance for 
success in that direction and will join us in our for- 
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ward march. Or we can turn our backs on the 
world’s needs, and our own future along with it, 
and say to the United Nations at San Francisco: 
Sorry,we’re O.K, as we are, and we'll just sit tight 
in our own little continent without endangering 
our situation by risking anything outside. 

There can be only one answer to a challenge like 
that. It is a time for a firm faith in our strength 
and our moral foundations and our capacity for 
leadership. We are agreed on the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals essentially with those small but im- 
portant additions that the discussion since last fall 
has brought out and commended to us. But the 
new Charter is nothing without our confidence and 
energy and vitality. How do we demonstrate 
them? Not by accepting the medieval economics 
of high-tariff log-rollers, or listening to the fears of 
men of good-will whose eyes are too close to their 
own businesses. 

I repeat that it is faith we need, faith in the ca- 
pacity and the good-will of our fellows of every 
race and every nation; not the softness of a pink 
Santa Claus but the light and health and education 
brought by the American missionary spirit and the 
constructive friendly ingenuity of the Yankee 
trader and American businessman. We need ap- 
proval of Bretton Woods, and reciprocal trade- 
agreements renewal and authority. We need a 
Golden Gate charter, and its prompt ratification. 
Then we need to go to work. 

These times cry out to the builders of a free 
world, and their answer must be, Forward march ! 


Visit of Honduran Jurist 


[Released to the press April 26] 


Alejandro Rivera Hernandez, Attorney General 
of the Republic of Honduras and professor of Ro- 
man law in the Central University of Honduras 
at Tegucigalpa, is visiting representative law 
schools in this country at the invitation of the 
Department of State. He is especially interested 
in law libraries, classroom courses, and methods 
of examination. 

Sefior Rivera Hernandez is the Honduran rep- 
resentative on the international Committee of 
Jurists which completed on April 20 a project for 
the formation of a new world court for official 
submission to the world security conference at 
San Francisco. 
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Resumption of Private Export Trade to French 
North Africa and French West Africa 


[Released to the press April 29] 


The Department of State, acting jointly with the 
French Supply Council, the Department of Com- 
merce, and the Foreign Economic Administration, 
made the following announcement regarding the 
resumption of private export trade to French 
North Africa (Algeria, Tunisia, and French Mo- 
rocco) and to French West Africa: 


“Tnitial lists of items, covering French North 
Africa and French West Africa, published here- 
with, have been agreed upon between the United 
States and French government economic services 
as eligible for return to commercial channels un- 
der agreed supply programs in the second semester 
of 1945. French authorities have reserved the 
right to make purchases of individual items on 
these lists when the French local government is 
the consumer. These lists, with other relevant 
supply data, will henceforth be available to inter- 


ested commercial firms in the United States, and 


in the French areas concerned. In the United 
States, such information will be furnished through 
the Department of Commerce and its field offices. 

“Private traders are cautioned to bear in mind 
the restrictions and procedures set forth in this an- 
nouncement which will be necessary for the time 
being to assure French North and West Africa of 
an adequate and regular flow of critically needed 
civilian supplies within anticipated ocean trans- 
port limitations. 

“The initial lists of French North African and 
French West African importsnow open to private 
trade include categories which are considered to be 
in both long and short world supply. Where a 
condition of comparatively free supply exists, 
French importers will be permitted to select their 
own sources of procurement as between the United 
States or other countries. On such items, French 


importers, having chosen the supplier, apply to 
their local French authorities for an import license 
during the quarter or semester in advance of the 
expected period of procurement and delivery from 
abroad. Issuance of such import permits will in- 


clude authorization of foreign exchange necessary 
to complete the transaction, and the importer will 
be free thereafter to complete his own financial ar- 
rangements as in normal commerce. Export li- 
censes in the United States for French North 
African and French West African territories will 
be validated only if they properly identify the 
French import license which has been issued to 
cover the transaction. 

“The same general procedure will apply to com- 
modities in short supply. Sources of procurement 
for these items, however, are pre-determined, and 
allocations, usually on a quarterly basis, are made 
in these categories to the French in order to insure 
maintenance of essential services and activities in 
the French North and West African civilian econ- 
omies. Where such categories are now reopened 
to private trade, import licenses, covering a spe- 
cific loading area, will be issued by the local French 
authorities up to the amount of the allocation 
anticipated and sufficiently in advance of the allo- 
cation period to permit completion of commercial 
arrangements by the importers, and filing of the 
export license in the U. S. during the life of the 
allocation. If applications for deliveries under 
private trade do not exhaust a given allocation of 
an item in short supply within a reasonable time 
prior to its expiration, the French Supply Council 
reserves the right to purchase against such an 
unused allocation balance in its discretion, and in 
order to avoid losing a claim on available com- 
modities urgently needed in French territories. 

“Private trade shipments licensed from the 
U. S. for French North Africa and French West 
Africa will be coordinated by the French Supply 
Council. The continuing uncertainty and security 
control of shipping availability, and the resulting 
changes in the priority of French civilian needs, 
make such coordination essential for the present. 
The Foreign Economic Administration will 
operate with the French Supply Council in this 


country in keeping exporters currently informed 


of the nature of these emergency forwarding pro 
cedures. 
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“Improvements in present communication and 
travel facilities are constantly being sought by 
both governments on behalf of commercial inter- 
ests. The U. S. Consular offices in French North 
and West Africa have been staffed with economic 
and commercial representatives to service foreign 
trade interests through the Department of Com- 
merce. Attention is directed to the fact that gen- 
eral license no. 90 issued by the U. S. Treasury 
on April 14, removes all freezing control restric- 
tions on trade between the United States and 
French territories, subject only to certain condi- 
tions stated in the license. 

“Similar announcements will be publicized in 
French North and West Africa with appropriate 
additional explanatory data on local procedures. 
The accompanying list will be subject to additions 
after further consultation and experience in the 
areas concerned. They are issued now in the pres- 
ent limited form in order to inform trade circles 
in advance of items which will be returned to nor- 
mal commercial channels beginning with the sec- 
ond semester, at which time all U. S. Government 
participation in procurement of civilian supplies 
for French North and West Africa will cease.” 


PRIVATE TRADE LIST—FRENCH NORTH ‘AFRICA 


RES RFASE 





Specialized milk prepara- 
tions 

Spermaceti 

Glues 

Lactated flour 

Gelatin 

Manufactured rubber prod- 
ucts 

Shellac 

Cotton twine for fishing 
nets 

Binder twine 

Linoleum 

Oilcloth 

Impregnated fabrics 

Paper products 

Hydraulic cement 

Glass products 

Porcelain, pottery, and fire 
brick and clay 

Abrasives: wheels, powder, 
cloth, ete. 

Asbestos products, linings, 
and facings (short fiber) 

Graphites and carbons 

Industrial diamonds 


Magnesium calcined, sul- 
phate 

Tale and other non-metallic 
mineral products 

Iron and steel products and 
wire, only when for rail- 
roads, mines, and special 
industrial equipment 

Nails, tacks, bolts, nuts, 
rivets, ete, 

Castings and forgings 

Stoves and heaters 

Needles 

Chains, scales, and bal- 
ances 

Tool bit blanks 

Lined steel tanks 

Ferro-alloys 

Flints 

Brass products (except 
tools and hardware) 

Lead sheets, pipes, and 
plates 

Zine sheets and wire 

Electric machinery and ap- 
paratus 

Industrial machinery and 
parts 


Agricultural machinery, im- 
plements, and parts 

Automotive and other 
transport equipment and 
parts 

Explosives and detonators 

Soap and toilet prepara- 
tions 

Scientific and professional 
instruments 

Musical instruments 

Office supplies 
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Toys, athletic, and sporting 
goods 

Books, pictures, and printed 
matter 

Clocks, watches, and other 
jewelry 

Miscellaneous—b ottling 
equipment, buttons, 
lamps, fire-fighting equip- 
ment, plastic goods, re- 
frigerators, fishing tackle, 
trunks 

Glass powder 


PRIVATE TRADE LIST—FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


Leather mfgs. 

Tallow—(inedible) 

Other animal products 

Malt 

Macaroni 

Canned vegetables 

Yeast 

Rubber and rubber prod- 
ucts 

Naval stores, gums, and 
resins 

Vegetable oils 

Vegetable dyeing and tan- 
ning extracts 

Tobacco 

Vegetable seeds 

Hops 

Textiles (cotton, wool, 
rayon) and apparel 

Wood mfgs. 

Paper and products 

Petroleum and products * 

Hydraulic cement 

Glass products 

Sanitary fixtures, and fit- 
tings 

Clay and clay products 

Abrasives 

Other non-metallic minerals 
and products 

Iron and steel semi-mfgs. 

Steel mill mfgs. 

Iron and steel advanced 
mfgs. (including cutlery, 
chains, hand tools, enam- 
elware, and hardware) 

Non-ferrous metals, alloys 
and mfgs. 

Silver products 

Hlectrical machinery and 


apparatus (except tele- 
phone batteries and other 
telephone and telegraph 
equipment) 

Industrial machinery and 
parts 

Office appliances 

Printing and book-binding 
machines 

Agricultural machinery and 
implements and parts 

Automotive, other vehicles, 
and parts 

Coal-tar products (except 
saccharine) 

Medicinal and pharmaceu- 
tical preparations 

Chemical specialties 

Industrial chemicals 

Pigments, paints, and var- 
nishes 

Fertilizers and fertilizer 
materials 

Explosive equipment 

Soap and toilet preparations 

Photographic and projec- 
tion goods 

Lenses and glasses 

Scientific and professional 
instruments, apparatus, 
and supplies 

Miscellaneous office supplies 

Books, maps, pictures, and 
other printed matter 

Miscellaneous consumers’ 
goods (including asbestos 
roofing, lamps, matches, 
fire extinguishers, 
brushes, kerosene refrig- 
erators, fish hooks, trunks 


* Currently confined to Ivory Coast, Niger, Togoland, 


and French Guinea. 
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Visit of Chilean Welfare 
Director 


[ Released to the press April 26] 

Sefior Candelario Septilveda, professor at the 
Institute of Physical Education of Chile and chief 
of the Welfare Section of the Chilean Ministry 
of Education, is visiting schools in the United 
States. He has long been a specialist in physical 
education and, before holding his present govern- 
mental post, was national inspector of physical 
education. 

Sefior Septilveda is keenly interested in the Boy 
Scouts, and has taken an active part in the physi- 
cal-education program of the Boy Scouts in Chile. 
In 1936, at the invitation of the Government of 
Colombia, he visited Bogoté for the purpose of 
organizing an institute of physical education in 
that capital. 

During his three months’ visit to the United 
States, Sefior Septilveda will observe the organiza- 
tion of and facilities for scholastic sports. 


Signing of Income-Tax and 
Estate-Tax Conventions With 
The United Kingdom 


[Released to the press April 24] 


The Honorable Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Sec- 
retary of State, and His Excellency the Right Hon- 
orable the Earl of Halifax, K. G., British Ambas- 
sador in Washington, signed on April 16, 1945 
two conventions between the United States and the 
United Kingdom for the avoidance of double taxa- 
tion and the prevention of fiscal evasion, one with 
respect to taxes on income and the other with re- 
spect to taxes on the estates of deceased persons.’ 

By arrangement with the British Foreign Office, 
announcement, of the signing of these conventions 
is being made in Washington and London on April 
24, the date of the Chancellor’s budget message in 
London. 

The purpose of these conventions, like that of 
existing double-taxation conventions of the United 


* The President submitted the conventions to the Senate 
on Apr. 24, 1945. 
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States with Canada, France, and Sweden, is the 
elimination, so far as practicable, of double taxa- 
tion which otherwise would result from the im. 
position and collection of taxes upon the same 
income or upon the same estate by both countries, 
The conventions also establish certain procedures 
for the exchange of information between the two 
countries in relation to taxation, with a view to the 
prevention of fiscal evasion. 

Provision is made in each of the conventions for 
ratification and the exchange of instruments of 
ratification. Under article X XIII of the income- 
tax convention, it will become effective, in the case 
of the United States, with respect to taxable years 
beginning on or after January 1, 1945; and, in 
the case of the United Kingdom, with respect to 
years of assessment beginning on or after April 6, 
1945, in relation to United Kingdom income tax 
and surtax, or with respect to chargeable account- 
ing periods beginning or current on or after April 
1, 1945, in relation to United Kingdom excess- 
profits tax and national-defense contribution. Un- 
der article X of the estate-tax convention, it will 
become effective on the date of exchange of instru- 
ments of ratification as to estates of persons dying 
on or after that date and, at the option of the 
personal representative, upon appropriate condi- 
tions, as to the estate of any person dying before 
that date and after December 31, 1944. 


Renewal of Commercial 
Agreement 


Colombia-Venezuela 


The commercial agreement entered into by Co- 
lombia and Venezuela on March 14, 1936, and re 
newed each year thereafter, was renewed for an- 
other year by an exchange of notes in Caracas dated 
March 13, 1945, the American Ambassador at 
Caracas informed the Secretary of State in a des- 
patch dated March 20. 

The agreement facilitates border and transit 
trade between the two countries. It authorizes 
the duty-free entry into Colombia of 1,200 metric 
tons of Venezuelan salt and 25,000 head of Vene- 
zuelan cattle annually, and authorizes the exemp- 
tion from transit taxes in Venezuela upon Colom- 
bian produce and merchandise that may be ex- 
ported via Venezuela, or upon produce and mer- 
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chandise passing through Venezuela destined for 
Colombia. 

According to article 3 of the 1945 agreement, 
Colombia will not impose taxes of any sort on cattle 
imported from Venezuela to the Departmento 
Norte de Santander, with destination to their graz- 
ing lands, provided that said cattle be covered by 
veterinary certificates issued in legal form by the 
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Venezuelan authorities stating that said animals 
have been vaccinated against “Carbon Bacteri- 
diano”, and opportunely subjected to a tick bath; 
that all apparently are free from infectious dis- 
eases according to the results of clinical examina- 
tions made; and that those suspected were examined 
and showed negative results to the microscopic ex- 
amination for hematic protozoa. 


Basis of Democracy 


Remarks by ACTING SECRETARY GREW ' 


[Released to the press April 26] 


The town meeting is the basis of democracy. In 
America the habit of gathering with our neighbors 
to talk over community, state, and national affairs 
isa custom we shall never, I hope, abandon. 

Now throughout the world other peoples are 
doing the same thing in their own varied ways. 
In French and Spanish and Portuguese; in Chi- 
nese and Arabic and Russian—in all the tongues 
of mankind—people are talking of San Francisco 
and expressing their hopes that out of these talks 
will come a world organization which will promote 
the peace all mankind craves and the prosperity, 
social progress, and human liberties for which 
millions of our fellow men have offered their 
minds and hearts and lives. 

In these community conversations there are hope 
and faith. But also there is determination—deter- 
mination that never again shall tyranny and greed 
be allowed to gain sufficient strength to threaten 
the free existence of peace-loving people; deter- 
mination that the world shall be organized under 
processes of international law, and that interna- 
tional anarchy shall be forever done away with. 

In a sense the conference at San Francisco is a 
town meeting of the world. From 46 countries 
have come the people’s delegates. They have come 
with good-will, determined to establish the ma- 
chinery of international cooperation. There will 
be much debate about the form of the proposed 
Organization—about paragraphs and clauses and 
checks and balances and big nations versus little 
nations. 

But let us not lose sight of the basic truth that 
the fact of organizing is vital and of imperishable 
significance while the form—no matter what it is— 
will be subject to evolutionary processes of amend- 


ment and interpretation which will adapt it to the 
changing needs of time and circumstance. — 

The Governments of Great Britain, Russia, 
China, and the United States believe the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals are a practical and work- 
able basis for an international organization. 
They represent two and a half years of study, con- 
sultation, and compromise. We intend to make 
them work. 

We do not claim they are perfect. Out of the 
discussions at San Francisco will undoubtedly 
come strengthening refinements. But let us not 
permit the aspirations of the world to be denied 
by vain and contentious strivings after some theo- 
retical perfection nor by timid apprehensions 
about hypothetical future problems. 

Let us face the future boldly, with courageous 
confidence in human ability to create a new era of 
peace and prosperity for all mankind. 

That great task will not be finished when the 
Conference finally agrees on a Charter. It will 
not be finished even when this and other govern- 
ments by their various processes ratify the Char- 
ter and thereby bring the new Organization into 
existence. The task will never be finished be- 
cause a world organization can only be strong and 
effective through the continued understanding and 
support of the people of this and other countries. 

To that end this town meeting and other com- 
munity talks throughout the world will supply the 
vital lifeblood of determination to make the 
United Nations Organization work—to make it 
bring peace and prosperity and freedom to all the 
peoples of the earth. 


* Broadcast on the Town Meeting of the Air at Wash- 
ington on Apr. 26, 1945. 
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Fellowships in Teacher Educa- 
tion for Teachers From the 
Other American Republics 


CODE OF FEDERAL. REGULATIONS: RESCISSION 
OF REGULATIONS UNDER TITLE 45, PART 4 
The above regulations of the Office of Education, 

(9 F.R. 10503) , are hereby rescinded. 

Hereafter the above matter will be dealt with 
under the Department of State regulations pub- 
lished in 9 F.R. 10243, as Title 22, Part 28, Code 
of Federal Regulations. 


Issued this 2d day of April 1945. 


J. W. SrupEBAKER, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 


Approved: April 3, 1945. 


Watson B. Miter, 
Acting Administrator, Federal Security 
Agency. 
Approved: April 21, 1945. 


E. R, Srerrrntivs, Jr., 
Secretary of State. 


Regulation of Production 
and Marketing of Sugar 


President Truman on April 20, 1945 proclaimed 
the international agreement regarding the regula- 
tion of production and marketing of sugar and the 
protocol annexed thereto signed at London May 6, 
1937; the protocol dated at London July 22, 1942 
providing that the agreement shall be regarded as 
having come into force on September 1, 1937 and 
continue in force for a period of two years from 
August 31, 1942;* and the protocol dated at Lon- 
don August 31, 1944 providing for the continua- 
tion in force of the agreement for a period of one 
year after August 31, 1944. 

The agreement signed May 6, 1937 provides that 
it shall come into force on September 1, 1937 if by 
that date ratified by all signatory governments, 
and further that if by that date the instruments of 
ratification of all of the signatory governments 
have not been deposited the governments which 
have ratified the agreement may decide to put it 
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into force among themselves. Six of the 22 sig. 
natories deposited ratifications on or before Sep. 
tember 1, 1937, namely : Australia on July 21, 1937; 
Peru on July 30, 1937; the Dominican Republic on 
August 9, 1937; the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland on August 27, 1937; 
and Germany and Czechoslovakia on September 1, 
1937. Thirteen of the signatories deposited rati- 
fications thereafter, namely: Portugal on Septem- 
ber 2, 1937; the Union of South Africa on Septem- 
ber 9, 1937; Cuba on September 22, 1937; India 
on January 13, 1938; the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics on February 26, 1938; Poland and the 
Netherlands on March 14, 1938; Haiti on March 
22, 1938; Brazil on March 31, 1938; the United 
States of America (including the Philippines) on 
April 4, 1938; Belgium on April 7, 1938; and 
Hungary on June 14, 1938. Three of the signa- 
tories, China, France, and Yugoslavia, did not 
ratify. 

The provisions for putting the agreement into 
force by ratification not having been fulfilled with- 
in the specified time limit, 15 of the ratifying gov- 
ernments (the United States of America, the Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines, the Union of South 
Africa, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, the Netherlands, Peru, Portugal, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) decided to 
put the agreement into force among themselves, 
and the protocol dated July 22, 1942 providing 
that the agreement shall be regarded as having 
come into force on September 1, 1937 and continue 
in force for a period of two years after August 31, 
1942 was signed on behalf of those 15 govern 
ments, 

The protocol dated August 31, 1944 was signed 
on behalf of the governments of the Union of 
South Africa, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Norther 
Ireland, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, the Dominicat 
Republic, Haiti, the Netherlands, Peru, Portugal, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
States of America, the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines, and Poland. Under the provisions 
of articles 1 and 2 of that protocol the agreement 
is continued in force for one year from August 31, 
1944 and chapters III, IV, and V of the agree 
ment are inoperative during that period. In the 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 1, 1942, p. 678. 
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provisions of article 3 of that protocol the signa- 
tory governments recognize that revision of the 
agreement is necessary and should be undertaken 
as soon as the time appears opportune; that dis- 
cussion of any such revision shall take into account 
the existing agreement as the starting point; and 
that for the purposes of such revision due account 
shall be taken of any general principles of com- 
modity policy embodied in any agreements which 
may be concluded under the auspices of the United 
Nations. Article 4 provides that the contracting 
governments will discuss, before the conclusion of 
the one-year period specified, the question of a 
further renewal of the agreement if the steps con- 
templated in article 3 have not been taken. 


ee ee ee 


= THE FOREIGN SERVICE = 


Representation of Foreign Interests 


CODE OF FEDERAL REGULATIONS: TITLE 22-FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS, CHAPTER I-DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE, SUBCHAPTER B-FOREIGN SERVICE 


In accordance with experience gained during the 
present conflict the Department of State has re- 
vised certain portions of the Foreign Service 
Regulations dealing with representation of inter- 
ests of a third power by officers of the American 
Foreign Service. Particular revisions are neces- 
sary because of the extensive services of this nature 
rendered by our Allies prior to December 7, 1941 
and subsequent experience gained in connection 
with representation of American interests in 
enemy territory by a third power. 

Pursuant to statutory authority the Secretary of 
State has issued the following regulation with 
reference to Part 112—Intercourse With Foreign 
Governments: * 

$112.3 Representation of foreign interests; 
general nature of function, The representation of 
foreign interests is essentially friendly mediation 
on the part of one power (generally known as the 
“protecting power”) in behalf of nationals or other 
interests of a second power (generally known as 
the “represented power”) within territory subject 
to the sovereignty or control of a third power 
(which for convenience is referred to in these reg- 
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ulations as the “governing power”). While the 
representation of foreign interests involves pri- 
marily the exercise of good offices, it has become 
sufficiently formalized to permit of distinction be- 
tween the occasional exercise of informal good 
offices and the more comprehensive forms of repre- 
sentation. The representation of foreign interests 
assumes particular importance in time of war, 
when a neutral power undertakes in behalf of a 
belligerent power the care and protection of its 
interests within the territory of an opposing bel- 
ligerent power. The representation of the inter- 
ests of a foreign power at war with the country to 
which a Foreign Service officer is accredited or as- 
signed calls for the exercise of special care in order 
to maintain his position as an officer of a neutral 
power whose interests it is his primary duty to con- 
serve. The representation of foreign interests is 
not necessarily associated with a state of war, how- 
ever, and may occur as a result of a severance of 
diplomatic relations or merely because the repre- 
sented power chooses to withdraw, partially or 
fully, or not to establish, its own diplomatic or 
consular representation within the area where the 
representation of its interests is undertaken by a 
protecting power. 

§ 112.4 Assumption of representation. Sieont 
in extreme emergencies, American diplomatic and 
consular officers should undertake the representa- 
tion of foreign interests only if specifically author- 
ized by the Department of State todoso. A power 
seeking representation of its interests in a specified 
area by the United States generally addresses to 
the United States Government through the custom- 
ary diplomatic channel a formal request to that 
effect. If the United States Government accedes to 
the request, the Department of State issues appro- 
priate instructions to the American diplomatic and 
consular officers concerned. If requested by a dip- 
lomatic or consular officer of another power to 
undertake the representation of its interests within 
the country to which he is assigned, an American 
diplomatic or consular officer should suggest in 
reply that his colleague’s government address the 
request to the United States Government through 
the customary diplomatic channel. He should at 
the same time report the matter fully to the De- 
partment of State, which if convinced of its ur- 
gency will usually authorize the provisional as- 


* Foreign Service Regulations S-2 (10 Federal Register 
3358). 
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sumption of such representation pending the re- 
ceipt of a formal request. The report to the 
Department should include information with re- 


spect to the following points: 


(a) The form of representation requested ; 

(b) The specific area in which representation 
would be exercised ; 

(c) The origin of the request (whether made at 
the direction of the power that would be repre- 
sented, or upon the initiative of its diplomatic or 
consular officer making the request). 


If representation has been undertaken without 
advance authorization, a detailed report, including 
the information specified above and a full explana- 
tion of the extreme emergency deemed sufficient to 
justify such action, should be submitted imme- 
diately. 

§ 112.5 Restrictions on diplomatic and consular 
officers in representing foreign interests. Diplo- 
matic and consular officers of the protecting power 
are not considered to be officers of the represented 
power. They report to and receive instructions 
from their own government only, which communi- 
cates to the represented power reports received, 
and ascertains its wishes concerning services to be 
performed, in connection with the representation 
of its interests. Diplomatic officers of the protect- 
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ing power are not accredited to the governing 
power in the capacity of diplomatic officers of the 
represented power, and consular officers of the 
protecting power do not receive from the govern. 
ing power exequaturs as consular officers of the 
represented power. American diplomatic and 
consular officers are expressly prohibited from per- 
forming any duty for a foreign government that 
involves the acceptance of an office. Since they 
cannot under the Constitution hold commissions 
as officials of the represented power, they should 
not display its coat of arms or its flag, nor employ 
its seal or the seal of any of its diplomatic or con- 
sular offices, in connection with the representation 
of its interests. 

§ 112.6 Performance of services. The United 
States Government does not authorize its officers 
engaged in the representation of foreign govern- 
ments to perform services requiring the applica- 
tion or interpretation on their part of laws and 
regulations of the represented countries. Such 
functions shall be performed only upon the basis 
of information obtained from the represented 
power indicating the application of laws and reg- 
ulations appertaining to each individual case or 
upon the basis of a general statement from the 
same source of principles applicable alike to all 
cases. 


Organization of the Air 
Coordinating Committee’ 


Purpose. This order is issued to define the rep- 
resentation of the Department of State on the Air 
Coordinating Committee and the responsibilities 
of the Aviation Division in connection with the op- 
erations of the Committee. 

Background. An Air Coordinating Committee 
has been established by joint action of the Sec- 
retaries of State, War, Navy, and Commerce in an 
interdepartmental memorandum dated March 27, 
1945, for the purpose of examining aviation prob- 
lems and developments affecting more than one de- 
partment or agency ; coordinating the activities of 


* Departmental Order 1317, dated Apr. 25; effective Apr. 
24, 1945. 


the Government departments and agencies inter- 
ested in this field; and recommending integrated 
policies for and actions by the Departments rep- 
resented on the Committee, by the President or by 
any other Government agency charged with re- 
sponsibility in the field. 

The members of the Committee are the Assistant 
Secretary of State for economic affairs, Chairman, 
the Assistant Secretary of War for Air, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy for Air, and the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce. The Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, although not a formally 
designated member, will attend the meetings of the 
Committee as an observer with the privilege of 
participating in the discussions. 

The Air Coordinating Committee has super- 
seded the interdepartmental Aviation Committee. 
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1 Responsibility of the Aviation Division. (a) 
The representative of the Department of State on 
the Air Coordinating Committee has delegated to 
the Chief of the Aviation Division the responsi- 
bility for liaison between the Department of State 
and the Air Coordinating Committee. 

(b) Offices and divisions of the Department 
shall refer all aviation matters to the Aviation 
Division (AV). 

(c) In fulfilling its responsibilities, the Avia- 
tion Division shall review all aviation matters, 
ensure their clearance with affected Offices and 
divisions, and present them in the proper form to 
the Air Coordinating Committee when such action 
seems appropriate. 

JosEPH C. GREW 
Acting Secretary of State 


Change in Name of the Office of Trans- 
portation and Communications to 
Office of Transport and Communi- 

cations Policy ' 


1 Change in name. The name of the Office of 
Transportation and Communications is hereby 


changed to Office of Transport and Communica-— 


tions Policy. 

2 Routing symbol. The Office shall continue 
to use the symbol TRC. 

3 Departmental Orders amended. Departmen- 
tal Orders 1301 of December 20, 1944 and 1306 of 
January 26, 1945 are amended accordingly. 

JoserH C. Grew 
Acting Secretary of State 


Consolidation of the Commodities 
Division and the War Supply and 


Resources Division’ 


Purpose. This order is issued to consolidate the 
functions of the Commodities Division and the 
War Supply and Resources Division of the Office 
of International Trade Policy in a reconstituted 
Commodities Division. 

1 Abolition of the Commodities Division and 
the War Supply and Resources Division. The 
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present Commodities Division and the War Sup- 
ply and Resources Division of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade Policy are hereby abolished and 
their functions, authorized staff, records, and 
equipment transferred to a single reconstituted di- 
vision in the same Office. 

2 Establishment of a new Commodities Di- 
vision. There is hereby established a new Com- 
modities Division in the Office of International 
Trade Policy. 

3 Functions of the Commodities Division. 
The Commodities Division shall hereafter have 
the responsibility for the performance of all the 
present functions of the two abolished divisions as 
set forth in Departmental Order 1301 of December 
20, 1944, as amended by Departmental Orders 1306 
of January 26, 1945 and 1312 of March 9, 1945. 

4 Departmental Orders Amended. Depart- 
mental Orders 1301, 1306 and 1312 are accordingly 
amended. 


Appointment of Officers 


Loy W. Henderson as Director of the Office of 
Near Eastern and African Affairs, effective April 
17, 1945. 

George V. Allen as Deputy Director of the 
Office of Near Eastern and African Affairs, effec- 
tive April 19, 1945, 

George H. Blakeslee as Special Assistant to the 
Director of the Office of Far Eastern Affairs, 
effective April 1, 1945. 

William P. Cochran, Jr., as Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Caribbean and Central American A ffairs, 
effective April 16, 1945. 

Frank W. Fetter as Chief of the Division of 
Lend-Lease and Surplus War Property Affairs, 
effective April 25, 1945. 

James S. Earley as Adviser on British Com- 
monwealth Financial Affairs in the Division of 
Financial Affairs, effective April 20, 1945. 

Robert G. Hooker, Jr., and Walter A. Radius 
as Special Assistants in the Office of Transport and 
Communications Policy, effective April 26, 1945. 


* Departmental Order 1318, dated and effective Apr. 25, 
1945. 

* Departmental Order 1319, issued Apr. 26; effective 
May 1, 1945. 
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The following persons have been designated to 
the positions indicated in the Office of the Foreign 
Service, effective April 1, 1945: 

Monnett B, Davis as Director; Selden Chapin 
as Deputy Director; R. Horton Henry and Bern- 
hard G. Bechhoefer as Special Assistants ; 

Merwin L. Bohan as Acting Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Service Planning; 

Nathaniel P. Davis as Chief of the Division of 
Foreign Service Personnel ; 

Carol H. Foster as Chief of the Division of 
Training Services; 

Merwin L. Bohan as Chief of the Division of 
Foreign Reporting Services; 

Lawrence C. Frank as Chief of the Division of 
Foreign Service Administration ; 

Frederick Larkin as Chief of the Division of 
Foreign Buildings Operations. 


Appointment of William Phillips as Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of State 
[Released to the press April 23] 

William Phillips has been appointed Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of State. He will assist 
in handling departmental matters while many of 
the top officials of the Department are at San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Phillips was formerly Under Secretary of 
State, United States Ambassador to Italy, and 
more recently Political Adviser to General 
Eisenhower. 
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=> PUBLICATIONS = 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


It’s Your State Department. A Radio Broadcast by 


the Department of State, April 7, 1945. Publication 2293. 
23 pp. Free. 


* Bffective Apr. 16, 1945. 
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Recommendation for Renewal of Trade Agreements Act, 


Message of the President to the Congress, March 26, 1945, 


Commercial Policy Series 76. Publication 2294. 6 pp 
Free. 


Foreign CoMMERCE WEEKLY 


The article listed below will be found in the Apri] 28 
issue of the Department of Commerce publication entitled 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, copies of which may be ob 
tained from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, for 10 cents each: 


“Australia Produces Sugar in Surprising Quantities”, by 
Joseph P. Ragland, consul, American Consulate, Brisbane, 
Australia, 


THE CONGRESS 


Apprehension and Punishment of War Criminals, 
H. Rept. 442, 79th Cong., to accompany H. Con. Res. 39, 
1p. [Favorable report.] 

Foreign Service of the United States. S.Rept. 192, 79th 
Cong., to accompany H.R. 689. 4 pp. [Favorable report.] 

To Grant a Quota to Eastern Hemisphere Indians and To 
Make Them Racially Eligible for Naturalization: Hearings 
before the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
House of Representatives, Seventy-ninth Congress, First 
Session, on H.R. 178, H.R. 1584, H.R. 1624, H.R. 1746, 
H.R. 2256, H.R. 2609, bills to grant a quota to Eastern 
Hemisphere Indians and to make them racially eligible 
for naturalization. March 7, 8, 13, 14, 1945. 

Medal of Honor for the Late President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. H. Rept. 448, 79th Cong., to accompany H. RB. 
2966. 1p. 


Fourth Inaugural Address of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


President of the United States, Delivered on the Portico 
of the White House, Washington, D.C., together with the 
invocation and benediction, January 20, 1945. 8S. Doe. 40, 
79th Cong. ii, 5 pp. 

An Act To amend the Act entitled “An Act for the acqui- 
sition of buildings and grounds in foreign countries for use 


of the Government of the United States of America”, 


approved May 7, 1926, as amended, to permit of the sale 
of buildings and grounds and the utilization of proceeds 
of such sale in the Government interest. Approved Apr. 
19, 1945. H.R. 685, Public Law 33, 79th Cong. 1 p. 
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Post-War Marrers—Continued 
United Nations Conference on International 
Organization—Continued 
Service of Prayer at the Washington Cathedral. 
Address by Acting Secretary Grew. . . 
Concerning Admission of the Ukrainian and 
White Russian Republics as Initial Mem- 
bers of the International Organization. 
Letter From President Truman to the Sec- 
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Public Interest in Proposed International Or- 
ganization. Statement by Acting Secre- 
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Appointment of Edwin W. Pauley as the Presi- 
dent’s Personal Representative on Reparations 
Commission: 

Letter From the President to Mr. Pauley. . . 
Appointment of Isador Lubin as Associate to 
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Statement by Mr. Pauley ......... 

Need for Approval of Bretton Woods and Re- 
newal of Trade Agreements. Address by 
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The Town Meeting: Basis of Democracy. Re- 
marks by Acting SecretaryGrew. .... . 
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Soviet Denunciation of Pact With Japan... . 
Agricultural Workers. Newfoundland... . . 
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: ventions With the United Kingdom ... . 
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